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429 THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


American Missionary Association Program 





SIXTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Missionary Association 
Oberlin, Ohio, October 23, 24, 25, 1906 


TO BE 


HELD IN 


First and Second Congregational Churches, Warner Hall 


(Wednesday Evening) 


A Composition for the organ by Prof. George W. Andrews Mus Doc., dedicated 
to the American Missionary Association, will be rendered during the sessions of 


this meeting. 


Industrial and Educational Exhibit in the Chapel of Second Church, in care 


of Principal T. S. Inborden, North Carolina, Rev. W. E. Wheeler, Tennessee. 


Jubilee Quartet from Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


PROF. J. W. WORK, JR. 


MR. J. A. MYERS 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Tuesday Afternoon, Oct. 23, 2.30 o'clock 
1. Organization. 
2. Addresses of Welcome; 
For College, 
For Churches, 
For State. 
3. President's Response, 
Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D. D., N. J. | 
4 Treasurer's s Report, 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, N. Y. 
5. Executive Committee’s Report, read e 
Charles A. Hull, Esq., Chairman, N. Y. 
General Business. 


Concert of Prayer, led by Rev. 4. F. Beard, 
ew York. 


Tuesday Evening, Oct. 23, 7.30 o’clock 
1. Sermon, Rev. G. G. Atkins, D. D., Mich. 
2. Communion Service, administered by Rev. 
John G. Fraser, D. D., O., Rev. George W. 
Moore, Tennessee. 


Wednesday Morning, Oct. 24, 8.30 o’clock 
Devotional Meeting, led by Prof. E. I. Bosworth, 
D.D., Ohio. Subject, Thy Kingdom Come. 
Business. 
1. A Plea for the Ameren Highlanders, 
Rev. W. E. Wheeler, Tennessee. 
2. What the Negro Hs ues Done for Himself, 
L. B. Moore, Ph. D., D.C. 
3. What the megre. — ay with Himself, 
R. Wright, Georgia. 


4. The Tests of Maxinood 
Sec. G. H. Gutterson, Mass. 


Wednesday Afternoon, Oct. 24, 2 o’clock 


1. Financial Report and Address. 

2. Whatthe A. M. A. Work Means to the Prog- 
ress of the Nation, Rev. John Faville, D. D., 
Illinois. 

3. What the A. M. A. Work Means in ~~ nee 
ress of the Kingdom of God, >>. 
Davis, D. D., Connecticut. 

4. Business Session, beginning at 3.30 o’clock. 


WARNER HALL 
Wednesday Evening, Oct. 24, 7.30 o’clock 


1. Musical Program by Conservatory, ioclud- 
-s ey Composition dedicated to the 

M. A., by Prof. George W. Andrews, 

ites. eee. Ohio. 





MR. H. N. RYDER 
MR. A. G. KING 


2. The Old Songs and the New ey the South- 

and, Prof. J. W. Work, Jr., Tenn. 

3. The Religious Value of Emotional Sensi- 

bility in the Advancement of the a 
Race, Rev. A. J. Lyman, D.D., N. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


| Thursday Morning, Oct. 25, 8.30 o’ciock 
Devotional Meeting, led by Pres. H.C. King, D. D., 
Ihio. Subject, Thy Will Be Done. 
Business. 
Morning Subject, Sixty Years and Beyond. 
1. Secretarial Paper, 
Sec. James W. Cooper, New York. 
2. The A. M. A. and the Problems of the Res- 
ervation, Kev. J. Spencer Voorhees, Mass. 
3. The A. M. A. and the Problems of Emanci- 
pation, Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D., O. 
4. TheA.M.A.andthe he oats Expansion, 
Rev. Frank N. White, D. D., Illinois. 
5. Open Parliament. 


Thursday Afternoon, Oct. 25, 2 to 4.0’clock 


1. Woman's Meeting. 
Scripture, Mrs. George B. Brown, Sec. and 
Treas. Ohio Woman’s Union. 
Prayer, Mrs. C. H. Small, Pres. Ohio 
Woman’s Union. 
Annual Report Bureau Woman’s Work, 
Miss D. E. Emerson, secretary, N. Y. 
Thirty Years with the Indians, 
Miss Mary C. Collins, S. D. 
Woman’s Work in Porto Rico, Miss Jennie L. 
Blowers, Porto Rico. 
In the Southern Mountains, 
Miss Martha Waterman, Tennessee. 
Work with the Negroes, Old Days and New, 
Miss Emily Nichols, Louisiana. 
Our Emancipation, 
Mrs. Joseph E. Smith, Tennessee. 
State Unions as Helpers, Mrs. B. F. Firman, 
Pres. Fed. Woman’s Unions, Illinois. 
2. The eau and the Islanders in America, 
Theodore Richards, Esq., Hawaii. 
Rev. W. C. Pond, D. D., Cal. 
3. Home the Essential Element of a Nation’s 
Strength. Mrs. Ida V. Woodbury, Mass. 


Thursday Evening, Oct. 25, 7.30 o’clock 
1. Address, Hon. T. E. Burton, LL. D., Ohio. 
2. Address, Rev. W. F. Slocum, D. D., Illinois. 


3. Address, Pres. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., 
New Jersey. 


General Committee, Pres. H. C. King, D. D., Chairman. Entertainment Committee, 


Committees 
Chairman. 


Mr. L. D. Harkness, Chairman. Transportation Committee, Sec. George M. Jones, 
Finance Committee, Mr. H. B. Thurston, Chairman. 


Committee on 


Arrangements, Dr. H. G, Husted, Chairman. Reception Committee, Prof. F. F. Jewett. The Chair- 
man of any of these committees may be addressed Oberlin, O. 


Reduced rates on railroads on the certificate plan will be provided. Every one 


Transportation 


purchasing a ticket and paying full fare should ask from the agent from whom 


the ticket is purchased for the certificate which will entitle him to the reduction 


on the return ticket. 


As a large attendance is expected, the Entertainment Committee urge all those 


Entertainment 


who are to attend to send in their names immediately. While everything possible 
will be done to take care of all delegates who apply for entertainment, the com- 


mittee cannot promise to provide for those whose applications are not received by Oct. 18. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


Missions, Congr RD OF hn amg FOR FOREIGN 
ngregatio: . 
Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Past Agent.” Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salie St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY ey Socumry, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N. Y. Mr. William 


D. D., Editorial neg ed Rev. Washi 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
Clate Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN enenee Any ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, N: — York. Educational and 
gvangeiietto work in the 

and Hawali. Boston poh 
Sones Chicago Office, 158 La Salle 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, 
urer, 105 East 22nd St. New York, N.Y. Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D.. 153 La Salle St., Chi 


ngregatio LY ay ton, 
Wikoit. ¥ Y A. Building, San Francisco, Cal, Field 
taries. 


tienaeeeanaioiiine EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 


d 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. ingto 8B. Clark, 





ng Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, Pe1s Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington 8t, Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congre ational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D , Presiden K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasure 

issvonary Departmen sustains Sunday school mis- 
siopvaries, furnishes lesson coo libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools canes A 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by a a riations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 


ary work. 
Business artment, known in the trade as The Pil- 
| hal Press, publishes The Congregationalist pod Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of eon Helps and Sunda 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home r 
ing. Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
ools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
eee yn for periodicals should be sent to the 
& Pub. Society; those from Ohio and ail states 
fo ia Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Wostern states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 

conons name * Trustees of the National Council of 

mgregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, — — on be tary, ew. Win Mg 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and shea: St. N. NY aounee, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., a etecd, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOUIETY. inoorporeted 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzi le, s 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould: 4 arenes Secre gt 
U. P. Osborne, Room tional House, ton. 
A Congre —— este Sontis to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and —— mainly by the ae ag a of New England. 

e to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. “i piecttens from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D.D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, ‘Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit ae in Massachusetts and in other states. 

gregational, House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
— vaolicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
‘ood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. ME sl for aid to 

F. E. "Emrich, 809 Congregational 


B CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH wl of Bosto: 
Pr vicinity ( cacsepermnet), Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evan, in Boston hp ay ee 
Churches and Sunday Schools i 2 oston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF a Room Btn Congrega- 
coum House. Miss Sarah se bay, Treasurer ; 88 
. Harriet Stanwood, Jody emt 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss C.-E, Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, of Bos- 
on. Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








Religious Notices 





WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. Friday meeting at 
11 A. M. every week, In Pilgrim Hail. 


AMBRIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. O zed May, 1828; Bm gen 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral 
condition of seamen. Sus’ ree and mission- 
aries; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in le sea) rts ot home and s abroad; provides libra- 
ries for aes Vessels ; 5 a the Sailor’s ane 


tine, Seaman 
*Oontributions to sustain its work are solicited 
remittances of same are reques ested to be made direc 
to the main office of the society at New York 
CHARLES A. STODDARD, D.D., President. 
WILLIAM O, STURGES, Vice-. 
Rev. @. MOPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 
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FOR FALL 
WEDDINGS 


Use the Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate Printed 
in pica type, 16mo (44x 63), rubricated. Each copy 
in a white card-board box. 

The following style is for GENERAL UsE with 
Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman of ANY 
den«mination. 

No. 30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - 
*,* Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 
“ *The names of bride and groom, and date of mar 

riage. will be stamped in gold FREE if not more than 

two lines are required. 


THOMAS’ WHITTAKER, Publishers 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 











80.75 net 








__ Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For cataiogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self-help. 
91st year opens Sept. 26,1906. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to WARREN J. MOULTON, Corresponding Sec’y. 


CONNECTIOU T, “HARTFORD. 


Open to College Graduates of 
HARTFORD all Denominations on equal 
terms. — in each 


Department 


Courses in Missions and Reli- 
gos Pedagogy ; and elementary SEMINARY 
ek for non-classical g ones 


bmn Opens Sept 
Address THE DEAN. 














NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 
700 Park Avenue, New York 


seen next term will begin Wednesday, September 26, 
906 

The Faculty will meet. to receive serene for 
admission, in the President’s — at 9.30 a. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 p. 

The opening address by the ev. Professor Thomas 
Cuming Hall, D.D., will be deliv ered in the Adams 
Chapel, Thursday, September : 27, at 4.30 P. M. 

rhe Extension Courses for Lay Students will open 
October 30, 1906. 

CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President 








Religious Notices 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. Sixtieth 
annual meeting of the A. M. A. Oberlin College and 
the First and Second Congregational Churches of the 
town are preparing for the sixtieth annual meeting of 
the American Missionary Association, which meets in 
Oberlin, O., Oct. 23, 24, 25, next. 

Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., presides. Rev. G. G. 
Atkins, D. D., preaches the annual sermon. The pro- 
gram will be varied, interesting and in some features 
unique. 

AbD organ composition prepared by Prof. George W. 
Andrews, Mus. Doc., dedicated to the American Mis- 
sionary Association, will be rendered on the great organ 
in Warner Hall on Wednesday evening, Oct. 24. 

Sixty Years and Beyond with historical paper by Sec. 
James W. Cooper, and addresses reviewing the work of 
the Association on the problems of the Reservation, 
among the Indians, of Emancipation at the South, both 
among the whites and blacks, and of Expansion, reach- 
ing the new island possessions and territories, will 
furnish a session of peculiar interest. 

The different races among whom this Association has 
planted missions, churches and educational institutions 
will be represented by some of their most distinguished 
leaders. 

Laymen of international reputation, prominent clergy- 
men of influence and power will discuss fundamental 
problems of national and world-wide importance which 
affect the future of our country and the Kingdom of God. 

State Associations and local conferences are each en- 
titled to two delegates. Contributing churches are also 
entitled to two delegates and the pastor. These dele- 
gates should be elected at once to insure their attend- 
ance and entertainment. Mr. L. D. Harkness is Chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee. 

Reduced transportation will be provided on the cer- 
tificate plan. Sec. George M. Jones, Chairman of the 
Transportation Committee, will give information. 
Oberlin, O., is sufficient address to reach these com- 
mittees. 








EDITORIAL: 
Event and Comment 425 
Our Churches’ Foreign Policy 427 
Hearst versus Hughes 428 
The Witness of Joy—prayer meeting editorial 428 
In Brief 428 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
The Complex Cuban Situation. A Special Cor- 
respondent 430 
Some Things in Common between Labor and 
Religion. Prof. Graham Taylor 431 
The Crisis in the Scottish Church. Rev. James 
Stalker, D. D. 432 
Praj er at Dedication of Harvard Medical Bulld- 
ings. Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D. 433 


A Temple for the Healing Art. George P. Morris 433 
The Maine Elections and their Meaning. Rev. 


Raymond Calkins, D. D. 435 
HOME: 
A Nature Teacher of the Right Kind. Adele 
Marie Shaw 438 

Parables of the Light. Robert Ellis Thompson 439 

A Book of Children’s Devotions—selection 439 
FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS: 

A Pumpkin Auction. Hattie Vose Hall 440 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Oct. 14 442 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for Oct. 14-20 434 
CLOSET AND ALTAR 439 
THE DAILY PORTION—Oct. 7-13 455 
IN VARIOUS FIELDS: 

A Noted English Preacher in America 434 

Dr. Davenport’s Twenty-five Yearsin Waterbury 441 

Canadian Jottings 441 

The New Edifice at Newton Highlands 443 

Plans for a Year of Service 444 

New York’s Grapple with the Outsider 445 

Workers for Blacks at Mempbis 449 

Pacific Theological Seminary 451 
LETTERS: 

In and Around Boston 445 

In and Around Chicago 452 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Dr. George A. Gordon on Mechanism and Spirit 429 


Personalia 430 
What Men Say 435 
A Forecast of the Great Days at Williamstown 

and North Adams 436 
A Word from North Adams 437 
Biographical 441 
Education 443 
Church and Ministerial Record 446 
Marriages and Deaths 447 
Meetings and Events to Come 449 
That “ Old-time Hero” and the A. M. A. 453 
Samuei J. Mills—selection 453 
Risibles 453 
The California Appeal! 454 
Sparks from Other Anvils 454 





THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christan World 


SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 











REOBIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

OHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this $ office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCKS.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In het gg 
with such an order all erseanngse must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be — at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 113 inches te the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 





Per Year in Advance, $3; Single Copy, Ten Cents 





The Pilgrim Press 
The Congregational 8S. 8. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 





Entered as secona-ciass mau. Compostwn by Thomas Todd 
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New Courses 
for Sunday Schools 


FOR PUPILS 12 to 18 


By JOHN L. KEEDY 


The interest of these ages is not in truth, but 
in exceptional life. It is the age of ideals— 
when pupils pass judgment on every act. 
They approve—tkey condemn—they admire 
and worship the hero. They will emerge 
frcm these years with some kind of choice 
—that makes them critical years. These 
courses aim at creating proper admirations, 
ideals, loves, hates, judgments—the mate- 
rials out of which personal choices are 
made. Adolescent life needs the vital touch 
—and you get this in Biography. 


OLD TESTAMENT HEROES, 


Pupils’ and Teachers’ Books . . $1.30 
THE HEROIC CHRIST, 
Pupils’ and Teachers’ Books . . $1.30 


If you are not willing to venture $1 30, send 
us a postal, say you are interested—we will 
send you samples on suspicion. 

Graded Sunday Schoo! Pub. Co. 
250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


NORTHFIELD — 
HYMNAL 


BY Geo. C. Stessins 
30c. a copy, postpaid. $25 per 100. 


Returnable Sample free to Pastors, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.,Chicago-New York. 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicage. 





























_ Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 

For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 

Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 

meaees Bali, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
ding 


Mrs. mad P. - A. M.A., » Principal, | Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

72d year begins Sept. 19, 196. Endowed college pre- 
pens atory. Certificates to College. Advanced courses for 
igh school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex- 
ees — ee French and German. New 
rick resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket- eball. fleld- ave rhe, Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ROXBURY. 


THE WESTON SCHOOL 


Which opens Oct. 9, 1906, has accommodations for a 
few more girls either as resident or day pupils. Write 
for particulars to the Principal, 
Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RICHARDSON, 
Weston School, 43 St. James St., Roxbury. 














MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL Bove Wisat “usss 


A superior school; individual instruction; physica 
and manual training; a director. 
. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Massachusetts. 
54th year. Combines equipment and instruction of 
the large school with personal inspiration of the small. 
New building with gymnasium and swimming bath. Past 
year, hea boys, 10 teachers. ALBERT E. BA LEY, A. -B. 


New HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


126th year opens Sept. 12,1906. For catalogue and views 
address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC CIEs, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco: 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
ye poll about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


FOR THE 


Ninety-seventh Annual Meeting 


OF THE 


AMERICAN BOARD 


CELEBRATING THE HAYSTACK CENTENNIAL AT 


North Adams and Williamstown, Oct. 9--J2 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


Arrangements have been completed for a special train 


consisting of Parlor Car and Day Coaches over the Boston 
& Albany R.R., Tuesday, October 9th. 


This is the only special train for the meeting. 


It will 


be patronized by the officers and prominent friends of the 


Board. 


full 


the 


Leaves Boston, South Station, 8.25 a.m. 


se 


Du 


It is the only means for reaching North Adams in 
time for lunch and for securing entertainment before 
opening session at 3 P.M. 

Round Trip 
Rate, $5.25 


South Framingham, 8.50 4.75 
Worcester, 9.25 4.10 
Springfield, I0.50 - 245 


e North Adams, 1.00 p.m. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1906 


This will probably be the greatest meeting in the history 


of the Board. 


Special round trip tickets, at reduced rates for this occa- 


sion, will be on sale at all principal points on the Boston & 
Albany Railroad. 


Passengers from Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island 


may join special train at Boston, South Framingham or 
Worcester; from Connecticut join at Springfield. 


Further information regarding tickets, rates, parlor car 


accommodation, etc., may be obtained of 


R. M. Harris, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 366 Wash- 


ington Street, Boston. 


and 


James E. Sweeney, City Passenger 


Ticket Agent, 385 Main Street, Worcester. A. J. Carroll, 


City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 404 Main Street, Springfield. 
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LT 


— 
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THEAIDES OF 
BARNEGAT 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


Illustrated in color, $1.50 
A SPLENDID STORY INSPIRED BY 
A GREAT MORAL IDEA 


‘* The interest of the book is unrelaxing, 
its execution that of the master crafts- 
man. Mr. Smith may be trusted, too, to 
keep ‘a great gulf fixed’ between right 
and wrong. His art no more needs to do 
— with moral standards in order to 
attain freedom of development than does 
the tidal wave need for its power to re- 
sist the law of its uplift. 

“*The Tides of Barnegat’ is well 
named, not only in reference to the 
story’s scene of action, but to its variety, 
movement, charm, and beneath all these, 
effortless strength ” 

—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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New Macmillan Books 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s 
Tarry-at-Home Travels 


A delightful book of observations, tempt- 
ing one to visit the home places which 
every American ought to know and so 
few ever really see. Dr. Hale associates 
with them a wealth of personal and his- 
toric interest such as no other companion 
could equal. Richly illustrated, $2 50 net 
Mr. Frederic Harrison's 
Memories and Thoughts 


A book of strong, personal charm, in that it deals 
largely with its author’s relations to many of his 


distinguished contemporaries. 
Cloth, er. Svo , $1.75 net, Published this day 


Prof. Lewis O. Brastow’s 
The Modern Pulpit 


is a study of the changed position of preaching in 
the Church today, the causes of it and its tendencies. 
By the professor of Practical Theology, Yale Univer- 
sity, author of ‘‘ Representative Modern Preaching.”’ 
Cloth, 12mo., £1.50 net, Published this day 


Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson’s 
Persia, Past and Present 


presents, with many fresh and curious illustrations, 
secured during his caravan journey, the present 
condition and past history of Persia. 

Over 200 illustrations. S400 net; by mail, $4 22 


Dr. Henry C. Lea’s 
Second volume of The History of the 
Inquisition in Spain 


is at once of deep interest and of great value be- 
cause of the dramatic history of his subject and its 
far-reaching influence upon the Spanish nation and 
the world. To be complete in four volumes, eaeh 82 50 net 


Mr. E. V. Lucas’s 
A Wanderer in London 


To accompany Mr. Lucas is to see London streets, 
parks, museums, picture galleries and slums, with 
an interested, discriminating, altogether charming 
and genial guide. With many illustrations, of which 
sixteen are in colors. Cloth, 12mo , $1 75 net; by mail, $1.90 


Mr. Pierre Loti’s new novel 
Disenchanted (Les Désenchantées) 


‘“‘The author's real purpose is to analyze the souls 
of three typical women.” —New York Tribune. ‘‘We 
dare not begin quoting a book of which every page 
is a picture.””—London Times. Cloth, $1.50 


GOOD READING FOR THE YOUNG FOLK 


Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s Merrylips 


A book ‘‘for every little girl who has wished for an 
hour to be a little boy,” by the author of ‘‘ Haugh 
Gwyeth,”’ etc. Illustrated, cloth, $1 50 


E. Nesbit’s The Railway Children 


is more like ‘‘ The Would.be-goods”’ than anything 


else this author has written for children. 
Tllustrated, cloth, 1.50 


The Odyssey for Boys and Girls 


By A. J. CuURCH, author of ‘‘Stories from Homer” 
and other adaptations of the old, unequaled stories. 
With twelve illustrations in color. Ready next week 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Event and Comment 


INDING IT IMPOSSIBLE to induce 

the warring factions in Cuba to sub- 
ordinate personal and party ambitions 
and interests to the welfare 
of the Republic, Secretary 
Taft, Sept. 27, assumed possession of 
Cuba in the name of the United States, 
and set up a provisional government, to 
the end that order might be restored and 
life and property protected. The author- 
ity asserted we distinctly disclaim as per- 
manent, only provisional, until elections 
can be held to determine upon whom the 
permanent government shall devolve. In 
so far as it is possible, Secretary Taft 
pledges that the provisional government 
shall be a Cuban Government conforming 
to the Cuban constitution. Such being 
the reasonable, pacific terms of our as- 
sumption of authority, it has been easy 
for all factions of the Cubans, and espe- 
cially its substantial personages, owners 
of property and the like, heartily to wel- 
come our act. To be sure, policing of a 
large territory favorable to revolt now 
devolves upon our military forces; and it 
may be that we shall have to use force in 
establishing order. The insurgent lead- 
ers, however, have promised to lay down 
their arms and accept the decisions of a 
military commission of which General 
Funston is head. Al) men in prison for 
conspiracy against the late Palma gov- 
ernment are to be released. Everywhere 
there seems to be gratulation over the 
cessation of a state of anarchy such as 
our special correspondent describes on 
page 430. We take Cuba as our ward for 
a time, with due regard to her personality 
as a republic. Experience already has 
taught us much since we officiated at 
her birth; and her years of wardship 
may be more than either she or we now 
anticipate. Our correspondent, a careful 
student of Cuban character and condi- 
tions, thinks we erred before in prema- 
ture recognition of the Republic’s inde- 
pendence, based on incorrect reading of 
Cuban character. 


Cuba a Ward 


TLANTA, GA., has quieted down 

during the past week, and sober men 
among its citizens are reckoning up the 
cost of the recent 
lamentable and dis- 
graceful affair, rivaling one of the ‘‘ pog- 
roms’’ of Russia in ferocity and race 
prejudice. The indictment by the Grand 
Jury of the local journal—The News— 
most responsible for inflaming the whites 
against the blacks is a sign of better days 
and a readiness to punish the chief offend- 
ers against law and order. We are glad 
to say that the best men of both races 
have stood resolutely for restoration of 
order and adequate punishment of all 
guilty in any way. The display of force 
at Clark University against faculty and 


The Atlanta Race Feud 


students has been borne by the educated, 
high. minded blacks without bitter resent- 
ment, even though deemed uncalled for. 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, in a state- 
ment to his fellow-Negroes, has coun- 
seled against retaliation, and has favored 
heartiest co-operation by Negroes with 
authorities in restoration of order. He 
continues optimistic, and points out that 
while there is disorder in one community 
there are peace and harmony in thousands 
of others in the South. Contrariwise Rev. 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., pictures the situation 
revealed in Atlanta as universal through- 
out the South and pointing surely to a 
race war on a larger scale. The Negro, 
as he faces his future in the South, real- 
izes that he is minus a weapon—the ballot 
—with which hewers of wood nearly every- 
where else in the world are bettering class 
conditions ; hence he will welcome the plat- 
form in the New York Republican State 
Convention last week, showing that there 
is still sentiment in the North hostile to 
discrimination against the Negro’s civic 
rights. 


APTURE of the New York Demo- 

cratic State Convention by Mr. 
Hearst with the aid of Tammany creates 
asituation in the Empire 
State, with the larger as- 
pects of which we deal in another column. 
Over against the reported defections from 
Mr. Hearst must be put the indorsement 
of his candidacy by Mr. Bryan, Mayor 
Johnson of Cleveland, and men of the 
progressive or radical wing of the Demo- 
cratic party in the nation at large.——Mr. 
Moran’s success in the Democratic pri- 
maries in Massachusetts ensures his nomi- 
nation as governor, and already he has 
been conceded control of the party ma- 
chinery in the campaign.—The triumph 
of Senator Dryden in New Jersey tells of 
a passing defeat of the ‘‘ reform ” element 
in the Republican party led by Mr. Colby 
in the state legislature and Mayor Fagan 
of Jersey City.——In New York, on the 
contrary, all the old bosses have been 
swept aside. The recent State Conven- 
tion was controlled by Herbert Parsons 
of New York City, a lieutenant of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and the convention unani- 
mously chose as its candidate for gov- 
ernor Mr. Charles Hughes, the son of a 
Baptist minister, a graduate of Brown 
University, a lawyer of high standing, who 
if elected will take the oflice unpledged, 
and committed to no policy save that of 
honor and common sense in administra- 
tion. President Roosevelt, though absent, 
dominated this convention and the out- 
come though overthrowing old leaders 
seems to have left no scars. ——The threat- 
ened breach in the ranks of reformers in 
Philadelphia has been closed, and with 
the nomination of Mr. Gibboney for dis- 


Political Evolution 


trict attorney the City Party enters on its 
campaign with a candidate bitterly hated 
by all the evil forces in the city for his 
rectitude and resistless, unswerving quest 
of wrongdoing and lawbreakers. 


UI FROM THE universal chorus of 
prosperity and abnormal increase 
of wealth and diversification of industry 
ee taninrs and agriculture in the South 
Catastrophe COMes a note of disaster and 
destruction of life and prop- 
erty in Mobile and Pensacola and other 
points along the gulf, but notably in those 
cities where it is estimated property 
worth $12,000,000 was wiped out by the 
hurricane. As usual human nature has 
been seen at its best and worst, heroism 
and poltroonery, self.sacrifice and selfish- 
ness making up the record. Church prop- 
erty in both these cities suffered much. 


NOVEL PLAN for bringing together 

men of a group of churches was car- 
ried out successfully in connection with 
the autumnal meeting of 
the Norfolk (Mass.) Con- 
ference at Rockland last week. Atten- 
tion during the day’s session was centered 
to a large degree on the work of the 
church for boys, and in the evening the 
conference culminated in a men’s banquet 
to which tickets were sold at fifty cents 
apiece. The response was gratifying, 160 
men from about twenty-five churches sit- 
ting down to supper together and listen- 
ing to addresses from Rev. W. H. All- 
bright, D. D., of Boston, H. W. Gibson, 
Y. M. C. A. secretary of Boys’ Work, 
George W. Hinckley of Good Will Farm 
in Maine and one or two other men. The 
toast which served as a basis of all the 
remarks was, ‘‘What the men of today 
owe to the men of tomorrow.”’ The re- 
sponsibility of the churches for safeguard- 
ing the life of the growing youth was 
emphasized as well as the reward that 
comes from the effort to enlist boys and 
young men in the service of Christ. We 
suggest that other local conferences might 
well provide occasionally some such fea- 
ture as a special men’s banquet. Too 
many such gatherings of the churches are 
given over to women and a few elderly 
gentlemen of leisure, while the rank and 
file of the men are unable to spare a whole 
day for conference purposes; but the 
Rockland experiment shows that men 
will come together in the evening when 
special inducements are offered, and it is 
a right good chance to lay upon their 
hearts their duty to support and extend 
organized religion. They will respond 
not only to the after-dinner pleasantries 
but to the serious presentation of large 
and vital subjects. 


Enlisting the Men 
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ISSIONS have been honored in the 
Episcopal Church during the last 
year and the support given to them, which 
is the best in the his- 
Successful Financing tory of that dénomina- 
of Missions - ; ‘ 
tion, is good evidence 
of its vitality and encouraging promise 
for its growth. The receipts from con- 
tributions for current work were $811,401, 
and from legacies which can be applied 
to the same purpose, $101,172. This total 
is almost the same as the receipts of the 
American Board. Two things in the re- 
port deserve the special consideration of 
Congregationalists. The first is the suc- 
cess of the apportionment plan which was 
put into operation five years ago. A 
definite sum, which was deemed a fair 
proportion of the total amount required, 
was assigned to each diocese and mission- 
ary district. The first year eight dioceses 
and ten missionary districts raised the 
amount assigned to them, last year the 
number increased to nineteen dioceses and 
twenty-two missionary districts. The re- 
ceipts last year and also the number of con- 
tributing parishes are more than double 
those of five yearsago. The second thing 
to be noted is that a larger number of 
persons have been employed, and in- 
creased and more systematic efforts have 
been put forth to raise the needed funds. 
This has cost more money, but has amply 
justified itself. The net total expense 
for administration, collection and publica- 
tions for gratuitous distribution was $95,- 
663 and the total receipts including funds 
given for permanent investment were 
$1,551,261. When Congregationalists can 
agree on an apportionment plan for our 
benevolent societies and on an adequate 
systematized plan for raising the amount 
decided on, we shall see large advance in 
our missionary work. 


IBLE CLASSES for adults are not 
second to any other department of 
the church for developing its strength and 
usefulness. Thechurch 
eaten that is without one is 
neglecting one of its chief opportunities. 
In many instances such a class vies in 
popularity with the preaching service. 
Men attend it who are not members of 
the church and do not attend its other 
services. As a feeder to the church it has 
norivals. We have known a single young 
men’s class which has added fifty mem- 
bers tothe church. A constantly increas- 
ing number of interesting courses is be- 
ing issued by denominational publishing 
houses, the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature and other institutions. The 
Pilgrim Press has two excellent series 
just about to be published. This is the 
best season of the year in most communi- 
ties to start Bible classes. Successful 
leaders of them are in as great demand 
as ministers are, and the influence of 
many business men and of many women 
also who have become teachers of these 
classes, is as great in bringing men into 
right relations with God as it would have 
been if they were ordained. 


APTISTS AND FREE BAPTISTS 

of Nova Scotia consummated their 

union into one body at a meeting in 

Yarmouth, Sept. 3. The 

Canadian Bap- union was on the basis of 
tists United * 

articles previously adopted 

by the two denominations uniting in New 





Brunswick. Nearly all the local churches 
had voted in favor of the union. The 
Disciples of Christ in the same territory 
at their last annual meeting adopted 
overtures looking toward merging that 
denomination with the united body. Their 
views of baptism being practically the 
same as those of Baptists there appears 
no insuperable obstacle to these two de- 
nominations coming together. The zeal 
for union seems to have spread through 
all the Protestant churches of Canada. 
The executive committee representing 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Congrega- 
tionalists, also sent a communication to 
the Yarmouth meeting, asking for the 
appointment of a delegation to meet with 
them next December to consider union 
with those bodies and with Anglicans 
also. A reply was adopted to the effect 
that the tenets of Baptists make organic 
union with these other denominations 
impossible, but saying: ‘‘ We see no rea- 
son, however, why a union of a federal 
character should not be entered upon 
between Baptists and all other Protestant 
communions, which would enable such 
communions to engage unitedly and heart- 
ily with Baptists in all matters pertaining 
to missions, charitable enterprises, moral 
and other reforms and in evangelistic 
effort, and we would be glad at any time 
to meet with you and discuss with you 
proposals and methods looking to a union 
of this character.’’ The attitude taken 
by these bodies thus far has ideal possi- 
bilities. Co operation in all these forms 
of Christian effort in the spirit of brother- 
hood would realize the union for which 
our Lord prayed. Under such conditions 
organic union would b3 a question of 
expediency, not of principle. Canada, 
with its united Methodist Church as an 
example, is a pioneer in the movement 
toward church union. 


MERICAN BAPTISTS are united in 

spirit, but they have no adequate 
way of expressing their unity as a denomi- 
nation. Their Chi- 
cago organ, the Stand- 
ard, pointing out that their benevolent 
societies have undertaken to settle the 
question of their union with Free Baptists 
says to such an extent has the organiza- 
tion of special societies gone that they 
have overshadowed the consideration of 
the general welfare of the denomination. 
There is absolutely no representative 
platform from which may be expressed 
the policy of the denomination. When 
Congregationalists organized their Na- 
tional Council, thirty-five years ago, the 
opposition was considerable and much 
pains were taken to guard against its 
being used by the churches as an instru. 
ment for doing more than expressing their 
opinions in a general way. Necessitous 
demands for united action as well as 
united expression by our denomination 
have brought the National Council to ex- 
ercise functions which go beyond the let- 
ter of its constitution, while opposition to 
making it a representative executive body 
has ceased its insistence. Congregation- 
alists hold that in polity their creed is 
common sense, though it takes time for 
them to make good sense common by 
getting the churches to recognize it. 
Baptists, who are genuine Congregation- 
alists, are slower than we, being a more 
unwieldy and somewhat looser jointed 
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body. But when they get a national or- 
ganization into working order we predict 
that they will surpass us in utilizing it. 


WO YOUNG Congregational minis- 

ters fifteen years ago began work 
together in the manufacturing city of 
Leeds, Eng., in the midst of a 
crowded population of work- 
ing men’s families. By patient, hopeful, 
constant labor they have, according to a 
recent statement issued by men inter- 
ested in their work, ‘‘transformed an 
almost desolate building into a vigorous, 
closely packed and enthusiastic church.”’ 
Its membership of 450 is a center of 
varied activities. A Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon for men has 1,400 members. 
Sunday evening congregations average 
1,200. The plant is self-supporting, 
though the income is moderate, as prac 
tically the whole congregation are wage- 
earners. The contributions in copper 
only range from $30 to $40 per Sunday, 
and the whole sum raised is between 
$4,000 and $5,000 per year. The succes3 
of the work of these two men, Messrs. 
Smith and Wrigley, has attracted the 
attention of other communities, and they 
have now been invited to take charge of 
a new institutional church started by 
Congregationalists in a district of Man- 
chester. But this call has aroused the 
people of Leeds to the social and moral 
value of their church in that city, and 
earnest appeals are made to them to 
remain, with promises of aid for extend- 
ing their work from citizens and business 
firms. The accounts suggest an unwrit- 
ten history of mutual support and c- 
operation between these two young men 
during the last fifteen years. Probably 
neither one alone would have succeeded. 
In inaugurating his first mission, our 
Lord sent out his disciples in couples 
into the cities of Palestine. Might not 
that be a wise plan for Christian service 
amid the teeming populations of great 
modern cities? Some large churches em- 
ploy assistants for their pastors, but 
instances are very rare of two young 
ministers going into partnership to de- 
velop a field. Successful bands of min- 
isters have gone into new Western terri- 
tory and written their names indelibly on 
new commonwealths. Might not such 
bands be organized to go forth from our 
theological schools to work in couples 
and in touch with one another in great 
cities? 


Team Work 


HE LATE DR. MATHESON took no 

announced position for or against 
the Higher Critic'sm of the Bible when 
the controversy over it 
waxed hot. Yet he went 
forward in his ministry 
with no abatement of power to the end. 
Dr. W. R. Nicoll’s explanation of Dr. 
Matheson’s success may serve as a guide 
to some ministers in doubt as to which 
way to turn in regard to divisive ques- 
tions of Biblical scholarship. Dr. Nicoll 
says: 

There are those who in perplexity part from 
the Church, deepiy as they feel the moral 
beauty of its precepts and the greatness of its 
work. There are those who nominally remain 
in the Church, while adopting a form of Chris- 
tianity bereft alike of mystery and of power. 
Dr. Matheson could do neither. He aban- 
doned the difficulties with which his searching 
intellect and his deep heart had vainly grap 
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pled, and turned his face to the spiritual East. 
Since then his books have all been essentially 
devotional books. He set himself to live more 
truly the life that is hid with Christ in God. 


HE STUDY of the New Testament is 

to be introduced into the schools of 
two great Chinese provinces, Hupeh and 
Hunan, alongside of the 
Confucian classics. The 
Viceroy, Chang Chihtung, 
issuing the decree, says that while the 
high quality and permanence of Chinese 
civilization is due to the teaching of the 
Confucian classics, Western nations evi- 
dently have some power which the Chinese 
do not have, and this, he thinks, is be- 
cause of their possession of the Bible. 
Therefore he has ordered it to be taught 
among the fifty-eight million people whom 
he rules. It seems a strange thing that a 
ruler in China should set a higher value 
on the study of the Bible in the schools 
than Christian America does. 


The Bible in 
Chinese Schools 


OPE PIUS X. through a Galuois’s in- 

terviewer and Premier Sarrien and 
M. Clemenceau in speeches, have still 
further widened the breach 
between the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and the French 
Republic, making even less likely com- 
promise and peace prior to the opera- 
tion of the new law early in December. 
M. Clemenceau said that ‘“‘ the uncompro- 
mising attitude of the Vatican regarding 
France compared in an astonishing way 
with its docile submission to rigorous 
supervision of church property in Ger- 
many.’’ Under the pretext of religion, he 
continued, republican institutions were 
being attacked. Contrary to the spirit 
and advice of the French clergy the Sep- 
aration Law had been rejected; and 
now France must continue to assert that 
‘*foreigners’’ should not determine her 
policy of State. The Pope, on the other 
hand, assuming to speak as Christ’s vicar, 
reaffirms opposition to any concession. 
Significantly enough, clergy and laity in 
some towns are proceeding to form organ- 
izations which the State would recognize, 
and there are beginnings of a Gallican 
revolt from Rome which may, and we 
hope will, take on historic proportions. 
The Pope is subjecting to a fearful strain 
the loyalty of many men who are ardent 
lovers of the republic far more than 
they are of Italian domination of the 
Church.—If it be true that the new 
general of the Order of the Jesuits has 
put the wealth of the Order at the dis- 
posal of the Pope at this juncture when 
he needs the sinews of war, it is only 
another proof of Jesuit sagacity and far- 
sightedness. Obligations for favors re- 
ceived now will not be forgotten at a 
later day of redemption. 


The Republic 
and the Vatican 





Those who look back with longing to the 
Middle Ages as the time beyond all others 
when religion was at its best, untouched by 
the ruthless hand of modern science, and those 
who wish for a return of the Franciscan type 
of religion set forth by him of Assisi, would 
do well to read the chronicle of the Franciscan 
Salimbene, jast translated and published 
under the title of From St. Francis to Dante 
by G. G. Coulton, an English scholar. It dis- 
closes depths of superstition, impurity and 
degeneration which startle; and not the least 
interesting of its disclosures is the sectarian- 
ism of the thirteenth century church. The 


Nation summing up the evidence of this vera- 
cious chronicler says: 

The upshot of the evidence can give little 
comfort to those backward-gazing persons 
who sigh for the ‘‘ Ages of Faith.’’ They for- 
get that for one St. Francis there was a host 
of dirty, ignorant, worldly religious; that the 
genuinely dsvout, always in a minority, were 
as sodden as the rest in satanology; that ty- 
rants, of whom Ezzelino da Romano set the 
example, made carnage and torture everyday 
experiences; that slavery, serfdom and concu- 
binage were established institutions; that 
learning still busied itself with mechanical 
conceptions of man and the universe; that 
justice was rarer than oases in the Sahara; 
that the position of wife was still precarious. 


Our Churches’ Foreign Policy 


Our Congregational churches through 
the American Board are maintaining 
twenty extensive missionary organiza- 
tions, each large enough to be a society 
by itself, in China, Japan, India, Turkey, 
South Africa and other countries. They 
have planted and are partners in carrying 
on higher education through twenty-eight 
institutions of college rank in these coun- 
tries. They employ 580 missionaries and 
physicians, who are doing their work with 
more than 4,000 native helpers. In their 
hospitals and dispensaries they are caring 
for several hundreds of patients daily. 
They are distributing literature at the 
rate of over three million pages per month 
which they have produced in twenty-five 
languages. It is plainly of great impor- 
tance that the Board which assumes such 
responsibilities should aim to bring the 
whole denomination to adopt and every 
church to share in a wise foreign policy. 

Last year’s campaign of the Board to 
raise a million dollars has taught us valu- 
able lessons. Though it has fallen short 
of its aim it has brought up the receipts 
to a larger sum than in any previous year 
of its history— $913,000—and it is yet pos- 
sible that at the coming meeting the goal 
may be reached and the remainder of the 
debt be canceled. It is encouraging to 
know that the interest of the churches in 
their world enterprise is increasing, and 
that the able and tireless officers of the 
Board are successful in spreading infor- 
mation of its work and kindling enthusi- 
asm forit. Evangelization in our home 
churches would become an empty phrase 
if they should cease to devote themselves 
to the evangelization of the world. 

Yet it has become more clear than ever 
that the constituency in our churches 
which comprehends and shares in our for- 
eign policy is far too limited. The con- 
tributions have increased $161,000 over 
the previous year because those who have 
given once have given again in response 
to the special appeal. Congregationalists 
are still numbered by hundreds of thou- 
sands who have expressed no adequate 
practical interest in the foreign policy of 
our churches. Many men and women of 
large wealth in our denomination are still 
unaware of the scope and need of the 
world work which is being carried on in 
their name. It isa matter of pressing im- 
portance that this constituency should be 
enlightened and enlisted in our churches’ 
foreign policy and this necessity will force 
itself to the front at the coming Haystack 
meeting. 

Our foreign work has within the last 
generation passed through so great 
changes that it has become essentially 
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new. The bringing of the individual into 
the kingdom of Christ, which is always 
the fundamental aim of missions, has 
brought about a leavening of the nations 
with Christian principles and spirit. The 
American Board has abstained from any 
interference with the policies of foreign 
governments. Yet it was not possible 
for subjects of those governments to live 
Christian lives without influencing soci- 
ety, kindling new aspirations for civil 
liberty and righteous laws and justice in 
their administration. The presence and 
influence of Christianity are becoming 
recognized by the rulers of the nations in 
which our missions are maintained, and 
with increasing respect and approval. 
Institutions of learning planted by our 
Board are sending out many young men 
and women to shape anew the policies 
of their governments and to bring into 
active friendly relations nations which 
have been indifferent or hostile to one 
another. These new conditions must be 
apprehended by our churches at home, 
else they will fail to realize their oppor- 
tunities and be deprived of the greatest 
privileges which this wonderful era has 
to offer them. 

It was to be expected, then, that the 
question how to unite our churches at 
home in an adequate foreign policy would 
demand a foremost place in the discussions 
of the meeting next week. President Ca- 
pen has anticipated this in a letter to the 
corporate members which takes the place 
of the president’s annual address. There 
will be no difference of opinion as to the 
necessity of adequate measures to unite 
all our churches in an intelligent and ag- 
gressive foreign policy. Pastors must be 
trained to be partners in it. Congrega- 
tions must be pervaded byit. It must be 
taught to our Sunday schools. It must 
have generous recognition in the larger 
assemblies of our churches. No effort 
for revival will be so assured of the breath 
of the Holy Spirit as such a campaign 
will bring. 

An increase of representatives of the 
board in the home field as President Capen 
urges, would seem to be imperative for 
thiswork. Much wisdom will be required 
to determine how this may be best secured. 
Shall the increase of field officers be tem- 
porary or permanent? Shall they be called 
from home pastorates or from missionary 
fields? Shall their efforts be centered 
mainly in addresses to local congregations 
and to conferences of churches or to plans 
for instruction in theological seminaries 
and in Sunday schools? It should be 
asked also, How far can our Board co-.op- 
erate with missionary bodies of other de- 
nominations in further spreading through 
churches at home the knowledge of new 
conditions abroad: which call for new 
plans and sacrifices for missions ? 

Whatever enlargement is planned fora 
home campaign in behalf of our foreign 
policy must take into consideration all 
departments of our benevolent work. 
An increase of field secretaries of the 
Board to appeal to the churches for 
funds will compel a corresponding in- 
crease by each of our other five societies, 
whose constant progress is essential to 
the maintenance by our churches of a 
vigorous foreign policy. 

One important inference from this last 
years’ campaign of the Board for a mil- 
lion dollars is that we have yet to discover 
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the secret of utilizing to the fullest de- 
gree our existing agencies for carrying on 
unitedly our common work at home and 
abroad. To find how to do this without 
increasing unduly our machinery and gen- 
eral officers calls for wisest constructive 
statesmanship. Never was there greater 
need than now of prayer, nor greater 
ground for faith in prayer for the guid- 
ance of God to inaugurate a comprehen- 
sive campaign for carrying forward his 
kingdom through the whole world. 





Hearst versus Hughes 


No state gubernatorial campaign this 
fall will begin to compare in national or 
even international interest with the one 
now begun in New York. Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes, the Republican candidate, will 
stand for conservative reform, for regu- 
lation rather than ownership of public 
utilities, and for political methods which 
have been developed by best national 
usage, while his spotless personal char- 
acter and his intellectual power shown 
while acting counsel for the state in the 
recent insurance investigation have com- 
mended him to the American people as a 
man of the Roosevelt-Folk type, whom 
they are now glad to see drafted into 
political life. 

Mr. William R. Hearst, owner of jour- 
nals with two million copies circulation 
daily, represents radicalism, substitution 
of governmental ownership for private 
industry, and methods and ways of mak- 
ing good his political and journalistic 
ambitions which are disturbing to say the 
least, and are regarded as shocking and 
vulgar or invigorating and up-to-date ac- 
cording as he is hated or feared or admired 
and followed. His best friend, Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane, also his leading editorial sub- 
ordinate, in the last North American 

veview, describes him as ‘‘the greatest 
awakener and director of public opinion 
and of public anger against injustice that 
the country has seen in many years,’’ and 
as ‘‘the greatest creator of intelligent 
dissatisfaction’? the country has ever 
seen. That he has the ear of a widen- 
ing circle of readers is indisputable, but 
that the dissatisfaction he creates by his 
method of handling news and comment- 
ing on it is always ‘‘intelligent’”’ or 
healthy, we do not believe. 

The defection from Mr. Hearst to Mr. 
Hughes already openly announced by so 
many Democrats should not blind his 
political opponents to the fact that he 
has built up a following which cannot be 
ignored; that in the past he has won and 
in the future he will win adherents from 
both the older parties by his direct appeal 
to class interest and by his incarnation of 
certain conceptions of this present life 
and of human destiny which are getting 
a strong hold on the unpropertied class of 
this country, resident mainly in large cen- 
ters of population. It will be possible so 
to overestimate his strength as to lead his 
opponents into personal abuse of him and 
his cause so violent that it will make votes 
for him, and it will be as easy to under- 
estimate the latent radicalism existing in 
the middle class of this country—as well 
as in the wage-earning class, which has 
lessened faith in either of the historic 
parties and is inclined to form a new one. 

If Mr. Hearst is to be beaten it must 
be by convincing voters that he is unfit 


ethically to sit in so high a place, that he 
is a charlatan and a quack as a prescriber 
for society’s ills; and that his opponent 
if elected will satisfy the rising demand 
for more equity and justice, will punish 
lawbreakers high as well as low, and will 
follow in the path of sure as well as 
thorough reform marked out by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

This particular campaign and one very 
like it in Massachusetts raised by Mr. 
Moran’s candidacy, will do more to edu- 
cate voters, shape party realignment and 
determine the course of our coming politi- 
cal history than any tests our democracy 
has bad since the 1896 campaign against 
Mr. Bryan. 

To a very considerable extent the 
decision in New York State and also 
in Massachusetts will be determined by 
voters’ confidence in or distrust of persons, 
rather than by subscription to any plat- 
form however new or by loyalty to party. 
Hence an unusual increase of independ- 
ent voting may be looked for, with 
results that can with difficulty be pre- 
dicted, for the fundamental issues in- 
volved touch the deeper sides of main- 
tenance of personal and governmental 
life at their best. 





The Witnessing Qualities 
The Witness of Joy 


After the Day of Pentecost, we read, 
the new disciples stripped themselves of 
all that they possessed and yet were glad. 
The sacrifice need not have been great, 
as the wealth of that or of the present 
age reckons riches, but that which is one’s 
all looms large, whether it be little or 
much. And the point is that in poverty 
and singleness of heart they were glad as 
they had never been before. In his coun- 
sel to the Thessalonians Paul urges, among 
other things, longsuffering toward all 
and the return of good for evil, and fol- 
lows it immediately by a call to rejoice. 
In the opinion of these primitive dis- 
ciples, therefore, joy is something which 
is independent of outward circumstance 
and can have its way and take possession 
of the soul in spite of poverty and in the 
midst of wrath and persecution. Sucha 
joy is well worth seeking. Such was and 
is the joy of Christ with its witness to the 
world. 

The secret of such a joy, if it exists at 
all in religion, must come with a whole- 
hearted giving up of self to that which 
the religion offers. It is not for the half- 
hearted, for those whe merely endure 
religion as a means to some other end of 
safety orinfluence. The half-hearted may 
get pleasure of a sort, but they never 
attain to joy. A religion endured is a 
burden and not wings, a trial, not uplift- 
ing. And there is something also in the 
true Christian joy which derives from the 
very fact of overcoming. It is a con- 
queror’s joy and would lose part of its 
high quality if it had no difficulties to 
overcome and no trials to meet. So it 
was in the weary land that the psalmist 
first appreciated the shadow of the rock. 
So it was out of great tribulation that the 
redeemed whom John saw had come. 





*Prayer meeting topic for Oct. 7-13. The Wit- 
ness of Joy. Acts 2: 43-47; 1 Thess. 5: 12-24. 
Do we take pleasure in religion? or only endure it? 
Have we a right to joy? How shall we secure’ it? 
What will be its effect on others? 
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The Christian, of all men, has a right to 
this deep and conquering joy. Forin it 
he realizes that companionship of experi- 
ence which his Lord promised. He, of 
all men, should not display a troubled 
face for the deepening of the discourage- 
ment of the world. Even the hard way is 
the way home; nay, even the place of trial 
is itself a part of the wide house of his 
Father. And there can be no pit of dark- 
ness in life’s experience in which the 
light of God’s presence does not shine. 

If then, we would have joy, both for 
our own need and as fulfillment of our 
duty and desire of bearing witness to the 
world, we must gain it in a deeper experi- 
ence. We cannot go back; there should 
come an exhilaration in the very thought 
of going on. And in this going, joy 
which hid herself for a little while we 
hesitated and drew back, will take her 
place again at our side and fill our hearts 
with cheer and song. No change of out- 
ward circumstance will bring her to our 
need. But in the quiet of a heart that 
wholly trusts in God she finds her own 
attraction and comes to abide and bless. 
Only those have little joy who have made 
little of their experiment with Christ. 
Those who have lived with him have 
hearts that overflow with gladness, to the 
wonder of the disheartened world of men. 





In Brief 


Shoplifting has become an organized ‘* plun- 
derbund ’”’ in New York City if shopkeepers’ 
testimony is true. 





People in Russia probably read of the recent 
“pogrom”’ in Atlanta with much the same 
feelings that we have when we read of the 
killing of Jews in Russian cities. 





The Church may be hostile to cremation, but 
the State favors it. Hereafter all bodies of 
those dying of contagious disease or coming 
in any way under control of officials of the 
District of Columbia will be cremated and not 
buried. 





The invasion of the telegraph into China is 
making necessary a revolution in the Chinese 
language, and will work momentous changes 
in other Eastern tongues. The word signs 
will have to be reduced to letters representing 
sounds. 





Boston Methodists strategically massed Bish- 
ops Thoburn and Oldham, and Dr. Homer C. 
Stuntz at their district missionary conference 
a fortnight ago. Dr. Stuntz is emphatic in his 
declarations respecting the beneficent effect 
on the Philippines of American sovereignty. 





San Francisco Baptists have asked their de- 
nomination for $183,000 to rebuild their ruined 
church buildings, and have $55 000 of it in 
sight. Our Congregational brethren, a con- 
siderably larger body in that city, ask for 
$200,000. Note the effective plea on page 454. 
It is not too much. 





The pastor of a Roman Catholic church in 
Connecticut is reported as complaining that 
the laity give more freely to certain fraternal 
and insurance societies than'they:do to the 
church. Oat of thirty families on a certain 
street, bound by duty to give to the church, he 
found only six contributors to a recent collec- 
tion. 





The Springfield Republican printed in last 
Saturday’s issue President Capen’s letter to 
the corporate members of the American Board 
discussing its present needs and future policy, 
and other daily papers have freely quoted 
from it. The questions raised concern vitally 
all the missionary boards of the church and 
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we are not surprised at the attention the letter 
is receiving. 





That Memphis Convention of Congrega- 
tional Workers among the Colored People re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue, presents a 
bright contrast to the somber scenes enacted 
at Atlanta. A race which can produce such 
men as assembled at Memphis to discuss calmly 
the problems confronting them through the 
South is not to be despaired of or to be left to 
shift for itself. 





The Western Recorder, commenting on a 
recent editorial in The Congregationalist on 
Changing Moral Standards, assumes that 
the prevailing standards were formerly those 
of the Ten Commandments and that we were 
advocating changes to other standards. The 
intellectual density of our contemporary is 
evidently beyond being affected by any 
changes, 





The disgraceful race riot in Atlanta may 
help some people to understand why the 
Student Volunteer Convention meeting in 
Nashville last March, did not insist on having 
white and Negro delegates sit together. There 
are inflammable conditions of the public mind, 
which, however justly to be condemned, make 
the assertion of what may be regarded as a 
right principle at the time inexpedient. 





The devoted wife of an equally devoted 
Y. M. C. A. secretary in Brazil writes us be- 
speaking the prayers of Christian people gen- 
erally for the missionary work in Brazil 
which, since Mr. Mott’s visit and the new in- 
terest awakened in the continent by the Pan- 
American Conference, has become one of the 
most promising missionary fields in the world. 
We gladly pass on the suggestion and trust it 
will be carried out at the family altar, in pri- 
vate devotions and in public religious gather- 
ings. 

Twenty-three years ago Albert K. Smiley 
invited twelve gentlemen to be his guests at 
his mountain inn, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., to con- 
sult with him as to ways of improving the 
condition of the American Indians. He was 
then United States Indian Commissioner. 
Every succeeding year he has held such a con- 
ference, the number of selected guests having 
increased to about 200. The twenty fourth 
conference will be held Oct. 17-19. Next July 
Mr. and Mrs. Smiley expect to celebrate their 


_ golden wedding. 





If the theological seminaries of Harvard, 
Newton and Boston University were to ar- 
range for joint lecture courses, the experiment 
would be considered notable. If the deans of 
these institutions were to set up co-operative 
housekeeping, the public would open its eyes 
even wider. Yetthis is practically what is be- 
ing done by theologians of three denominations 
in Berkeley, Cal., as our article on Pacific 
Seminary (page 451) shows. All success tothe 
experiment, and may the East not require an 
earthquake to open its eyes to the fact that in 
essentials all Christians are one! 





No one can say that the leading city of the 
country goes to sleep religiously during the 
summer months when such an effective tent 
and open-air campaign as that described on 
page 445 has marked the summer of 1906. Dr. 
J. B. Ely, the energetic superintendent, and Dr. 
A. F. Schauffler, chairman of the executive 
committee, and their army of lieutenants, in- 
cluding a number of young college men, de- 
serve thanks not only for what they have done 
in behalf of outsiders, but in the object lesson 
they have been to the country. May the sum- 
mer of 1907 witness an even more extensive 
campaign! 





A pastor who has labored several years in 
Boston and often has pointed out with regret 
the astonishing popular ignorance of the Bible, 
lately met a friend carrying a bundle of books. 


Asking him where he obtained them, the 
friend explained that he had borrowed them 
from the Public Library. The astonished pas- 
tor exclaimed: ‘* Why, I didn’t know that any 
one could take books home from there. I 
thought it was only a reference library.” A 
professional literary man who knows so little 
of the library in his own city should not be 
surprised that many persons are ignorant of 
the ancient Hebrew and Christian sacred 
library. 





Is the modern novel going to be an increas- 
ingly fruitful storehouse of homiletical mate- 
rial? The fact that Rev. H.G. Hale of Brook- 
line devoted several of his prayer meetings 
last spring to a consideration of the best sell- 
ing novels may point in this direction as well 
as the recent decision of Dr. McElveen of 
Shawmut Church, Boston, to make the first 
Sunday in every month a“ gospel in recent 
fiction Sunday,” when he will speak on some 
particular novel. The ones chosen for Octo- 
ber and November, respectively, are, The 
Awakening of Helena Ritchie and Coniston. 
The Story of Martin Coe will be sure to be 
used by pastors as a fine illustration of pa- 
triotism. 





Professor Steiner of Grinnell College, de- 
scribing his experiences in Russia this sum- 
mer, says, after reviewing his trip, ‘“‘I like to 
think well of the Russian people, but I must 
confess my love for them has almost turned to 
hate; for the brutality practiced by peasants 
and nobles, by soldiers, and even by priests, 
passes my comprehension.” In view of Pro- 
fessor Steiner’s past admiration for Tolstoi, it 
is suggestive to find him saying now, in the 
Outlook, “If he would speak in the language 
of the twentieth century, men would listen 
and, perchance, obey.’”’ We are glad to an- 
nounce an article by Professor Steiner to ap- 
pear in an early issue and depicting some of 
his experiences in Russia last summer. 





Recently mention was madein these columns 
of a man who was once arrested and fined in 
a Connecticut town on the charge of breaking 
the Sabbath because he had tried to straighten 
out a bent rail on the track to prevent a rail- 
way accident. We said that the moral stand- 
ards of today would reverse the verdict of that 
court. Yet we came too soon to this conclu- 
sion, so far as Connecticut is concerned, as the 
following dispatch shows, printed in the New 
York Tribune the week following the publica- 
tion of our opinion: 


Danbury, Sept. 20. Peter Zarcone shot a 
snake that attacked him on his farm on San- 
day. Today he was fined for violation of the 
law forbidding shooting on Sunday. 





Dr. George A, Gordon on 


Mechanism and Spirit 


Attracted by the speaker and the theme, 
Mechanism and Spirit or Religion Independent 
of Miracle, clergy and laity (including women) 
filled Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Monday morning. 
Dr. Gordon had a hearty welcome before he 
began, and a cordial vote of thanks after he 
had finished his paper, which he was one hour 
and a half in reading. He explained that it 
grew out of his desire to meet a state of per- 
plexity which he knew younger men in the 
ministry were in; that it was only part of a 
discussion of the general theme involved, 
which would be published in due time; and 
that it would be approached in the light of con- 
cession, for sake of argument, of the assump- 
tion that miracle has passed, and not in the 
light of dogmatic assertion of its passing, 
which sentiment he also repeated at the close 
of the paper, although supplementing it with 
the personal confession that for his own think- 
ing as to the philosophy of religion miracle 
does not enter in. 

Assuming then for argument that the mi- 
raculous must be given up, what of worth in 
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Jesus, his life and teachings, remains? There 
is naught of the miraculous in the Lord’s 
Prayer, the great discourse on the Mount, the 
parabolic teaching, or the general teaching of 
Jesus. Jesus’ three great conceptions of God, 
of man as child of the Eternal and of Him- 
self as the Person in whom the vision of God 
and of man were verified, are not dependent 
upon miracle, but upon spiritual insight into 
the heart of things. Jesus’ character may 
also be conceived of as unique and of match- 
less worth without reliance on miracle. It 
was a character won by a process of freedom of 
the spirit, in the natural order, by life, and 
its close on the cross was a consummation in 
conformity to the order of life. 

In dealing with the Virgin Birth, Dr. Gor- 
don asserted that not process, but result was 
theimportant thing. The historic doctrine ofa 
miraculous conc3ption has back of it a theory 
of depraved human nature, and an ascetic 
abnormal conception of parenthood and love 
expressing itself under law for the highest 
service of the race, to which the modern man 
does not take kindly. Jesus was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, but under the order of 
human life at its highest normal functioning. 

The Rasurrection is central to the Gospel; 
the Apostles were absolutely unanimous in 
belief in a Risen Lord: Christianity began 
with those who so believed. If the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus be untenable or inex- 
plicable, can we hold to his spiritual resur- 
rection and his persistence as a personality? 
This is no academic question: it is a vital one, 
discussed out in the open world by acnte 
minds, and it must be fac3d. The essential 
thing involved is assurance of the fact of 
Jesus as a reigning Lord in the lives of his 
disciples—apostolic and present. What was 
and is the ground of such assurance? Power 
over life, just as the ground of our assurance 
for God, friendship, the present existence of 
our own departed kin, is not our senses but 
their power over our life. Both Peter and 
Paul, but especially the latter, grounded their 
faith in a risen Christ not known by sense, 
but by spirit. 

Dr. Gordon closed with a description of the 
man of today’s attitude toward miracle and 
natural law, an attitude rendering non vital 
some of the New Testament narrative though 
only its fringe and not its core; but an at- 
titude regardful as of yore of the words, 
prayers, acts, and spiritual example of Him, 
whom to know aright is to have the secret of 
life. Christianity was defined as the religion 
of the Holy Spirit, by whom there is a perpet- 
ual renewal in the disciples of Jesus of his 
attitude toward and obedience to God. 

Dr. A. H. Plumb, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the speaker, rejoiced that the 
speaker’s mind had been so clearly revealed. 
For himself and as he believes for others, he 
wished to make it clear that much which had 
been said was misleading. He denied that 
those who held to the miraculous birth in any 
way by so doing depreciated normal parent- 
hood; and he asserted that Jesus’ own utter- 
ances showed that for Him the miracles he 
wrought were supreme proof of his unique 
right to assure men of God’s forgiveness of 
men’s sins. 





Every friend of the American Board must 
hope that the coming meeting will be gladdened 
by the prospect of a speedy vanishing of the 
debt, and to that end, in response to suggestions 
from outsiders, the officers have arranged for 
a Haystack memorial offering to be taken 
Wednesday afternoon at Williamstown, under 
the inspiration of the meetings of that day. 
Should any friends of the Board who cannot 
attend the meeting wish to be included in this 
offering they may send money or pledges to 
Treasurer Frank H. Wiggin at Boston, Mass., 
up to Oct. 8. From Oct. 9 to 12, when the 
Board is in session at the annual meeting- 
Mr. Wiggin should be addressed at Williams, 
town, Mass. Subscriptions may also be made 
by telegraph on the day of the offering, Oct. 10 
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The Complex Cuban Situation 


A Picture of the Rival Forces and Influences 


By A SPECIAL 


Could the Cuban problem be clearly stated 
or were we dealing with known quantities the 
solution would be less difficult. The variable 
and uncertain elements which confront us are 
such in quality and quantity that it is impossi- 
ble to forman equation. All the terms are un- 
known quantities. The whole question is 
outside the sphere of mathematics. We must 
deal with individual character, impressionable 
and fickle nature, petty jealousy, personal 
ambition, self-appreciation, abnormal conceit 
and the ignorance of the masses. A much 
vaunted patriotism and love of liberty and 
fair play which does not materialize according 
to the standard of the American republic has 
veneered the whole structure. 

When the Cuban republic was launched she 
possessed a fair exterior but she lacked 
strength and firmness. She bore the name of 
republic but she was hampered by a code of 
laws drafted for the conditions of the Spanish 
supremacy designed to enforce dominion over 
a people bred for generations in rebellion 
and insurrection, a people struggling for lib- 
erty but oftentimes battling against their own 
best interests. The United States Govern- 
ment with good intention intervened in behalf 
of the struggling people but she placed the 
reins of government in their hands too soon. 
Ten years of training at least should have 
been given them. They grew restive under 
three years of tutelage. 

The new republic was attractive for a time, 
but in a very short time the unrest of those 
out of cflice became apparent. They had no 
patience to wait for terms of office to expire 
and peaceably use the ballot as the proper 
weapon with which to settle their difficulties. 
All their previous training led them to go 
to the country and gather a following and 
threaten armed resistance to the government. 
In fact such movements have been a national 
pastime and have furnished an abnormal 
number of generals and other cflicers who 
retain their titles for life, which seems grati- 
fying to those who bear such titles. A crisis 
was averted by the raising of a loan of $35,- 
000,000, and paying the veterans of the army of 
liberation. A great percentage of that vast 
sum went into the hands of the brokers, who 
by taking advantage of the inducement of 
ready money and by dissimulation bought up 
the claims of the greater part of the veterans 
for comparatively small sums and collected the 
full amount from the government. Now that 
the $35,000,000 have been disposed of there 
must be something else to occupy the atten- 
tion of a restless people. 

Estrada Palma has been styled the Wash- 
ington of Cuba, but Washington was sur- 
rounded by men, who if not equally great 
were true to the interests of the American 
people. Estrada Palma has not had such sup- 
port, much of the time he has stood compara- 
tively alone. We believe that he has at- 
tempted, conscientiously, to administer the 
government justly, but he has not been sup- 
ported either by cabinet or congress. Months 
have passed without a quorum gathering for 
the sessions of the senate and the house of 
representatives has been little better, thus 
questions of importance to the welfare of the 
republic have been set aside and nothing has 
been done when much should have been done. 
Frequent changes in the president’s cabinet 
demonstrate the efforts that he has made to 
bring about what he considered right and just. 
Resignations of the secretary of state and the 
mayor of Havana and others have been 
brought about by the hand of the president, 
directly or indirectly. 

These changes indicate, in a way, some of 
the difficulties which have impeded the path 
of progress. It is said that the Cuban govern- 
ment officials have not been entirely free from 
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the popular custom «f grafting and that the 
president’s efforts to impede such custom has 
been the means of arousing the hatred and 
ill-will of his present enemies. The constant 
agitation in political circles has settled the 
elements sufliciently to allow the formation 
of political parties and now we have the 
Moderate and Liberal parties between which 
there is little difference except that one has 
been in office and the other out. The one is 
supposed to support the constitution and the 
other would amend it, and if possible, remove 
the “‘ Platt Amendment.” The National party 
furnishes a sort of go between for the two 
greater parties and can ally itself to either or 
stand aloof as the leaders deem it to their 
advantage. 

President Palma at first was independent of 
party affiliations, but for political purposes 
and in order to be a candidate for re-election 
he allied himself to the Moderate party dur- 
ing the latter part of his first administration. 
José Miguel Gomez was the candidate for 
the presidency for the Liberal party. The 
primary elections were overwhelmingly in 
favor of the Moderate party. The Liberals 
claimed that force was used at the polls and 
that the election was entirely fraudulent. 
Talk of trouble and revolution was rife at 
that time and Representative Villuendas was 
killed in Cienfuegos. José Miguel Gomez soon 
sailed for the United States. It was reported 
that he was attempting to arouse the spirit of 
a revolution while there, and that he was col- 
lecting material and supplies for war. On his 
return he accepted the situation of manager 
of a sugar estate in Puerto Principe Province. 
It was reported that he was there making 
arrangements for a revolution under cover of 
his occupation. 

An attempt was made to start hostilities in 
Guanabacoa in the month of February and 
two rural guards were killed and a small 
armed party went to the country, but ap- 
parently there was no following. The elec- 
tions were completed and Estrada Palma was 
overwhelmingly elected to his second term of 
oftice by the Moderate party. The Liberals 
said that they were not allowed to vote and 
that force was used to keep them from the 
polls. Liberals were expelled from public 
office everywhere and the people were hot 
with excitement. Reports of the discovery of 
concealed arms and ammunition and dynamite 
bombs and secret meetings of Liberals were 
constantly before us. The president placed 
extra guards around the palace, the force of 
police was increased and he chose the place 
for his summer residence within the walls of 
Cabaiias fortress. Schemes for his assassina- 
tion were reported, but all sush were averted 
through the precautions and the faithfulness 
of the police and guards. 

In August the revolution broke out openly 
in Pinar del Rio Province under the leadership 
of Representative Fuastino Guerra, more fa- 
miliarly called ‘‘Pino Guerra.’’ His forces 
grew in number until he has had 5,000 
men under his command, well armed and 
with cavalry well mounted. Generals Asbert, 
Costillo, Ferrara, Acosta, Guas and others 
have forces in the field, well armed and up to 
the present fairly well cared for. Seven thou- 
sand men have been encamped at the out- 
skirts of Havana. Rebel troops have en- 
camped for the night within the city limits 
and it is said that an attack on the capital was 
only averted by the landing of marines frcm 
the cruiser Denver, an act which has been 
severely criticized, but which was done at the 
request of President Palma and seconded by 
Charge-of-affairs Sleeper of the United States 
Legation. 

The writer has been within the lines of: the 
rebel supremacy and has talked with Liberals 
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and Moderates. Some of the Liberal forces 
seem as desirious ‘to fight with the United 
States forces as they are with the Moderates 
and openly say that United States intervention 
and dominion is better than that the Moderate 
party should rule by fraud. One leading gen- 
eral has remarked that ‘‘just as soon as the 
Cubans bad the Spaniards whipped the United 
States Government stepped in and claimed the 
glory, and now that the Liberals have the 
Moderates whipped the same Government 
comes in and claims my glory.” The situa- 
tion is very serious. 

Millions of dollars have been already lost in 
the expenses of the war and in the destruction 
of property. Hundreds of lives have been 
already sacrificed. Misery and want cannot 
now be averted. The government is power- 
less to put down the rebellion. The spirit of 
the insurrection is everywhere. Plantations 
have been destroyed, bridges blown up, rail- 
road tracks torn up, trains held up and pas- 
sengers robbed, freight trains burned, por- 
tions of the country ravaged, unprotected 
individuals killed and the whole country ter- 
rorized. 

It is the opinion of the writer that no per- 
manent peace can be assured in Cuba except 
by the superior force of the United States 
Government. His personal desire is that the 
republic may be preserved, but under present 
conditions peace permanent and enduring can- 
not be brought about by treaty. 

Havana, Sept. 28. 





Personalia 


The latest eminent convert in the ‘‘ Los von 
Rom ” movement in Austria is Peter Rosegger, 
the writer of stories of distinction with a pro- 
nounced spiritual note. 

The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
has issued a formal reply to charges recently 
made against Dr. Sheldon Jackson and their 
missionaries in Alaska. 


Rev. C. F. Aked of Liverpool, the eloquent 
and bold English Baptist preacher, will preach 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, during November. 

Having triumphed over “ Elijah’ Dowie, 
General Overseer Voliva of the Zion City col- 
ony now faces a rival in an evangelist of the 
‘‘apostolic faith’? by name Parham, who is 
making converts and followers in Zion. 

One of the best known Americans in Europe, 
Rey. Dr. R. J. Nevin, rector of the American 
Protestant Church in Rome, died recently in 
Mexico City, where he had been in charge of 
Protestant Episcopal interests since 1869. 

Mrs. Agnes Lewis of England, who with her 
sister discovered in a monastery on Mt. Sinai 
and. has disciphered valuable ancient manu- 
scripts of the Bible, is said to be the only 
woman who has received the degree of D. D. 
Have our new Western colleges been overlook- 
ing an opportunity? 

Receiver Earle of the Real Estate Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, in probing to the bot- 
tom Mr. Hipple’s rascality, found evidence 
relative to Mr. Segal’s connections with the 
Sugar Trust, which has been put in Attorney 
General Moody’s possession to aid the Fed- 
eral Government. Mr. Karle also has begun 
suit against the trust in Philadelphia. 


The Dean of Westminster has refused to 
admit into the Abbey a memorial tablet to Her- 
bert Spencer because he was not orthodox in 
Christian belief. By that test several monu- 
ments now in England’s Valhalla would have 
slender claims to remain there, while in blame- 
lessness of life Mr. Spencer might challenge 
comparison with some whose names are cher- 
ished in that temple of fame. 





What mean you bya fine soul? You mean 
a soul that is quick to perceive the better, clear 
to set it in the light, immovable to hold it. 
—Jacobi. 
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Some Things in Common between Labor and Religion 


Dominating Aims and Ideals in which Both Share 


Of labor and religion we are to speak 
as causes. Not of their organizations or 
institutions, not of churches and unions, 
but of the overarching ideale and the 
undergirding motives which hold the 
constituency of each together would we 


think. As such, have they anything in - 


common? What have they to do with 
each other? Is there any standing ground 
where they can, and ought, and must 
stand together if either is to realize its 
ideal? 

VALUATION OF HUMAN LIFE 


One thing in common each seeks to do 
—to put its own highest value upon a 
human life. Religion has always ideally, 
and more and more practically with the 
years, hedged about each life by a sanc- 
tity which has protected it from the ag- 
gression of others and from self-neglect. 
But labor has fairly led the Church in 
working this religious sanctity of human 
life into the very framework of statutory 
law and into more and more of the indus- 
t-:ial relationships of the people. 

For years the representatives of labor 
were in this country practically alone in 
the hard and heroic struggle to secure 
the enactment of legislation prohibiting 
or regulating child labor, shortening the 
hours and bettering the conditions of 
women’s work, enacting and enforcing 
employers’ liability acts, providing life- 
saving appliances and conditions on the 
waterways and railways of the world and 
wherever labor and life are imperiled by 
machinery, fire and insanitary conditions. 
At free floor discussions I have heard 
earnest representatives of labor turn 
upon earnest representatives of religion 
a whole battery of rapid firing questions 
such as these: ‘‘ Did Jesus say, ‘Suffer 
little children to come unto me,’ and 
‘Woe to him who causeth one of these 
little ones to stumble or offend’?” ‘‘Did 
he mean all children?” ‘Are the cbil- 
dren of us working people excluded?” 
‘“‘Then why were the church people not 
with us at the state capitol last winter 
helping to get through the anti-child 
labor law?’”’ Well, they were not there, 
and it is for them to answer the fair ques- 
tion, Why not? 

Led by Lord Shaftesbury’s heroism in 
placing the factory acts on the statute- 
books of England two generations ago, 
men and women from all classes now at 
last begin to rally at the appeal for the 
value of life, which is more eloquently 
expressed by the cross of Christ than by 
any speech, symbol or act of man. Effect- 
ively they unite to protect and enhance 
the value of life in such concerted move- 
ments as the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, Consumers’ League, Visiting 
Nurses’ Association, and voluntary agen- 
cies to support factory inspectors and 
juveniles’ courts in the enforcement of 
just and humane legislation. 


IMPROVING THE STANDARD OF LIVING 
In raising the standard of living to be 


‘compatible with the value of life both 


religion and labor are seeking to realize 
their ideals. By holding over every one’s 


By Pror. GRAHAM TAYLOR, CHICAGO 


head the ideal of what a human life was 
meant and made to be religion lifts the 
standards of that life, creates a divine 
discontent with anything less and lower, 
and stirs men to struggle singly and to- 
gether to maintain and advance a stand- 
ard of living which comes to be as dear 
as life itself. When this religioug ideal 
strikes the earth under the feet of the 
common man, he rises to his own feet 
and claims the right to be counted as one, 
and as such a one, before God and his 
fellowmen. Labor’s response to the ideal 
of religion is the demand for the economic 
opportunity to make such a livelihood 
as will make the realization of that 
ideal possible. ‘‘If this is the ideal of 
manhood and womanhood which religion 
preaches and education teaches, then let 
me get the living of such a man and such 
a woman.’’ So says the working man 





Arnold Toynbee’s Vision 


It is true, indeed, that as we move in the 
tedious round of daily work, hope will some- 
times seem to us a dream. History will grow 
dim, faith will die, and we shall see before us 
not the fellow-citizen, but the obstinate, sus- 
picious workman, the hard, grasping employer. 
Yet let us remember even in these moments of 
depression that there was never a time when 
such union between classes has been so possible 
as it is today. We are all now, workmen as 
well as employers, inhabitants of a larger 
world; no longer members of a single class, 
but fellow-citizens of one great people; no 
longer the poor recipients of a class tradition, 
but heirs of a nation’s history. Nay, more, we 
are no longer citizens of a single nation, we are 
participators in the life of mankind and joint 
heirs of the world’s inheritance. Strengthened 
by this wider communion and ennobled by this 
vast inheritance, shall we not trample under 
foot tue passions that divide, and pass united 
through the invisible portals of a new age to 
inaugurate a new life? 











and woman in every land over which the 
cross has been raised. 

The struggle of working people to raise 
and maintain their standard of living is 
due to the best that is in them, and not to 
the worst. It is due to the ideal which 
religion has taught them to have of man- 
hood and womanhood, fatherhood and 
motherhood, wifehood and childhood. 
Employing industries which have too long 
and too widely united to hold down and 
retard the rise in labor’s standard of 
living have more and more to their credit 
efforts and achievements in lifting the 
standards of labor’s livelihood and open- 
ing to ever-increasing multitudes the op- 
portunity and means of realizing it. Both 
among employers and employees the strug- 
gle to achieve the rising standard of living 
for the class and the mass should be 
sanctioned and sanctified by religion. It 
should be no small part of our personal 
and collective religious aim and effort 
both to protect our fellowmen from lower- 
ing the standard of their living and to 
help them raise it and keep it rising 
above a mere living wage as far as the 
conditions of the trade or craft will allow. 

By religion and industry men have 
been taught to unite for the greater 
common purposes. “Subdivision in both 


seems to be the overlying tendency. But 
underlying this far more fundamentally 
is the tendency toward union, of man 
with man, of craft with craft, of interest 
with interest, until the laboring hands 
which stretch acrogs seas, and commer- 
cial interests which bind the continents 
together, promise to be the world’s best 
bonds of peace and fraternity. In union 
more and more lies the strength of reli- 
gion and industry. Somehow this rule of 
faith must be translated into the prac. 
tice of industry so that what is right in 
religion shall no longer be deemed wrong 
in the work-a day world. 


THE SACRIFICIAL ELEMENT 


Industry has its cross as surely as reli- 
gion. There is no way to the crown of 
either other than the passion of sacri- 
ficial service. Sacrifice, not only for self, 
but for others, is the only way by which 
either the strong or the weak can be 
crowned with that equality of opportunity 
which is the God-given right of manhood. 

Until industry takes up its cross with 
the self-sacrificing passion of religion, 
neither labor nor capital, employee nor 
employer can really come to their own. 
Unless religion transforms its cross 
into terms of economic value and in- 
dustrial relationships, it can never hold 
its supremacy over human life in this 
industrial age. 


For have we not until now been teach- 
ing, drilling, disciplining our men, women 
and children at home, school and church, 
by their loyalty to family, party, patriot- 
ism and religion, to sacrifice self and 
stand together for interests common to 
all or any part of them? Have we not 
invested with patriotic and even religious 
sanctity those who sacrificed themselves 
for “‘ their own”’ folk or country or faith? 
How, then, do these virtues suddenly 
become vices, these heroes and heroines 
all at once become sordid conspirators, 
these martyrs nothing less than murder- 
ers when they combine, stake everything 
dear to each, risk all and stop short of 
the loss of nothing in ‘‘ sympathetic” ac- 
tion to save their own or their fellow- 
workers’ standard of living? 

It may not be wise, it may even be 
unjust, but we submit that what is by 
common consent considered wholly meri- 
torious in every other sphere for self- 
sacrifice cannot be wholly reprehensible 
in that of industrial relationship, where 
it is hardest and costliest to exercise it. 
What is attributed to the best in men 
elsewhere cannot be attributed to the 
worst in them here. 


TRYING BUT GLORIOUS TIMES 


Of ‘“‘times that try men’s souls’? we 
speak as though they were to be dreaded, 
and yet belong to the “heroic age.”’” But 
when we look back upon them from some 
safe distance we are generally forced to 
confess that the ‘‘times’”’ were not more 
out of joint than were the ‘‘souls”—our 
own or others—that needed to be tried. 

It looks, by the contacts and cleavage 
between religion and industry, as though 
some of us were being tried and being 
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found wanting. Our morals may be good 
as far as they go, but they do not go far 
enough to apply to others with whom we 
have to do. We want others to do unto 
us as we are not yet willing to do unto 
them. Theindustrial world has outgrown 
our moral sense. We are making our 
profits under the modern factory system 
with all our interest highly organized, but 
deal with our fellow-workers, or want 
them to deal with us, singly and un- 
organized, as though they were living 


under the old, out-worn, discarded and im- 
possible ‘‘domestic system ”’ of individual 
industry. 

Our souls, therefore, may need to catch 
up with these times that try them. Our 
ethics, born of the ‘‘good old times,’’ 
may need to be adjusted or perhaps only 
extended so that they cover the life we 
are now living, the working world we are 
now at work in, men, women and children 
now working with us, 

Arnold Toynbee’s closing words upon 
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‘‘industry and democracy ” quoted in this 
article lead us where we all want to be. 
We must unite if either religion or 
labor is to realize its ideal. Religion 
must find terms of economic and indus- 
trial relationship in which to express and 
impress its sanction, and labor must find 
terms of religious spirit and fellowship in 
which to prefer its claims to justice, if 
the new heavens and the new earth 
which in their own way both are strug- 
gling for are ever to be possessed by man. 





The Crisis in the Scottish Church 


Your readers are, I am assured, inter- 
ested in our affairs and may like to learn 
the exact point which these have now 
reached. During the summer months I 
have been preaching in a considerable 
number of churches in the area princi- 
pally affected, and so am able to give 
information at first hand. 

It was in the month of August two 
years ago that, by the decision of the 
House of Lords, the whole of the prop- 
erty of what had been the Free Church of 
Scotland was transferred to the bcdy 
which now claims this name; and it was 
in the same month last year that the gov- 
ernment then in power appointed a Royal 
Commission to restore to those who had 
united with the United Presbyterians, to 
form the United Free Church, as much of 
the property as could not be used by the 
body which clung to the old name. 

In the body which refused to enter 
the union there were fewer than thirty 
ministers out of a total of over eleven 
hundred; and these retained, without op- 
position, their own churches and manses. 
But a considerable number of congrega- 
tions, or parts of congregations, joined 
them without their ministers, especially 
after the decision of the House of Lords; 
and in all cases these laid claim to the 
property, while in some they immediately 
laid hold of it by force. There may be 
in all between two and three hundred 
congregations thus involved. But by the 
Act of Parliament passed last year it was 
laid down that to support a claim to the 
property there must be at least one-third 
of the former members and adherents 
still connected with the body claiming to 
be the Free Church. There proved to be 
some eighty cases in which the United 
Free Church was prepared to allow 
that the outstanding body possessed the 
requisite number; and there were over 
thirty in which that body acknowledged 
that it could not produce a third; but the 
disputed cases were numerous; and fora 
year the Royal Commission has, by means 
of sub-commissioners, been visiting these 
one by one, with the view of determin- 
ing to which side the property is to be 
adjudged. 

Last month I attended two of these 
inquiries, as they are called, in Caithness, 
the most northerly county in Scotland. 
In each case the scene was a rural parish, 
and the proceedings took place in the 
public school, where the entire body of 
the members and adherents had to pre- 
sent themselves and declare, on oath, to 
which of the two sides they severally 


By Rev. James Stalker, D. D., Aberdeen 


belonged. Not only had the ministers 
and the local leaders to produce their 
forces, but there were lawyers, both local 
and from the South, busy on both sides; 
and, as may be imagined, the whole 
neighborhood was agitated and absorbed. 
In one of the places visited by me, the 
proceedings lasted for three days; and, 
although unspeakably sad, they were not 
without touches of humor. In the major- 
ity of cases the statement by the person 
concerned was accepted without more 
ado; but in others objection was taken 
by the opposite party because of non- 
attendance at church or some other mis- 
demeanor which rendered the standing 
of the witness doubtful; and not a few 
of the black sheep of the parish thus had 
their ecclesiastical sins brought to re- 
membrance. 

The inquiries are now nearly if not 
absolutely finished; those which I wit- 
nessed were among the very last; and as 
the Royal Commission has now in its 
hands the materials for decision, it is 
hoped that its verdicts may be promul- 
gated soon; for the delay is causing not 
only widespread public irritation but in- 
finite loss and annoyance to the persons 
and congregations concerned. 

The issue now coming clearly into view 
is, that in the future we shall have an 
additional denomination of Presbyterians 
in Scotland, numbering probably between 
one and two hundred congregations and 
committed to extreme conservatism ; for 
the first act of this little Church has been 
to repeal all the legislation of recent de- 
cades making for liberty and expansion 
in worship and doctrine. Thus they have 
banished organs and hymns from the 
churches; and they have taken from 
deacons the right, conceded to them some 
years ago, of subscribing at ordination, 
the Shorter Cathecism instead of the Con- 
fession of Faith, and from ministers and 
elders the right of accompanying their sub- 
scription to the Confession of Faith with 
certain explanations embodied in a De- 
claratory Act passed in 1892. 

The adherents of this Church dwell al- 
most entirely in the Highlands and in the 
rural districts, whereas in the South and in 
the cities the United Free Church has an 
overwhelming majority. Here in Aber- 
deen, for example, the new denomination 
can only muster a single congregation of 
the most limited and indefinite descrip- 
tion ; in Dundee it has two; in Edinburgh 
three ; in Glasgow, seven ; the correspond- 
ing number of congregations connected 
with the United Free Church in these 


four cities being respectively, thirty-four, 
thirty, seventy-two and a hundred and 
sixty. 

Most of the congregations of this small 
body are financially too weak for self.sup- 
port, and would naturally soon be extin- 
guished ; but of course, claiming that the 
whole wealth of the former Free Church 
belongs to them, they expect the commis- 
sion to give them out of its funds endow- 
ments sufficient to insure their continued 
existence. This is not an exhilarating 
prospect for the Highlands, where, since 
the Disruption of 1843, multitudes of 
churches almost destitute of worshipers 
have been kept open through the endow- 
ments of the Establishment. 

Meantime there is every reason to be- 
lieve that those congregations in the 
North which have adhered to the Union 
of 1900, being now disengaged from the 
reactionary element, will come more fully 
into line with the rest of the Church, in 
both opinion and practice. It has always 
been difficult for the Highlands and the 
Lowlands to keep step ecclesiastically and 
move forward as one body, because the 
former manifested a disposition to march 
too slowly and the latter to progress too 
fast. But the spread of popular educa- 
tion in the Highlands and the fermenta- 
tion arising from recent changes in the 
land laws have advanced the general in- 
telligence beyond the point at which the 
people have been kept in their religious 
usages; and the time is ripening for a 
forward movement, while the necessity 
for considering the North will continue 
to exercise a wholesome restraint over an 
excessive disposition to change in the 
South. In my recent perambulations 
nothing has struck me more than the 
hopefulness even of those who have suf- 
fered most; they feel relieved from a fet- 
ter; they are certain that the future be- 
longs to them and they are confidently 
trusting that, in the providence of God, 
good will yet come out of evil. 





The ‘“‘ world’s greatest death ’’ has been 
fertile in miracles. Perhaps the most 
wonderful of them lies here, that this 
mightiest of Christ’s works was wrought 
when at his weakest; that the achieve- 
ment by which he conquered the world 
was to do nothing but suffer. The world 
today is full of the weak and of those 
who suffer. Let them lift today their 
eyes afresh to Calvary in the sure belief 
that now, as then, weakness and pain wait 
a certain transformation into strength 
and victory.—J. Brierley. 
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Prayer at Dedication of Harvard Medical Buildings 
Boston, Sept. 25, 1906 


By Rev. GeorGE A. Gorpon, D. D. 


Infinite Father, Lord God of our fathers, framer of our bodies, author of our spirits, in Thee we live and 
move and have our being. From Thee we receive existence, power, interest, enduring inspiration. Our guiding 
ideals are from Thy conscience; the fountains of love are opened in our nature by Thy hand; we renew our wills 
in Thine. Therefore we look to Thee in this significant hour, therefore we open our being to Thy silent and solemn 
appeal. 

It has pleased Thee to make our existence of body and soul. It has pleased Thee to surround each part of 
our existence with infinite opportunity and infinite peril. It has pleased Thee in bringing relief and victory to man 
to help men through men. 

Thou hast, from the morning of time among all peoples, called into being the sacred profession of the healer. 
Thou hast renewed this profession, in these latter days, in knowledge, in skill, in devotion and in vast hope. 
Bless, we pray Thee, our Father, the members of this profession here and in all lands—friends of mothers and 
little children, the comfort of parents, counselors of youth, the strong defense and high tower of all who toil for 
the physical well-being of mankind. 

Accept, we pray Thee, these buildings, the work of our hands, and dedicate them to their most sacred uses. 
May they stand the honor and delight of all those who have made them possible and actual, of all those who love 
the sacred cause for which they stand. May they continue for many centuries to serve in the liberation of man 
from physical evil, in the introduction and establishment of man in the world of health and vigor and joy. And 
when at last they shall crumble and fall away, as all things earthly must, still beautiful in ruin, may they speak 
of that which they have seen, and testify of that which they have served—one of the greatest of human.epochs, 











one of the mightiest of human redemptions. 
We offer our prayer in the name of the Great Physician. 


Amen. 








A Temple for the Healing Art 


It is unfortunate that Mr. H. G. Wells, the 
English social philosopher who thinks that 
Boston is a self-satisfied, antiquated commu- 
nity, living on the past with utter complacency 
and contributing nothing to the life of today 
and tomorrow in the American nation, could 
not have been present at the dedicatory ex- 
ercises of the Harvard Medical School’s su- 
perb new marble buildings last week. Sir 
William Barlow, physician to King Edward 
VIL., said that though expecting much from 
what he had previously read, the half had not 
been told about the beauty and thoroughness 
of equipment of the plant and of the signifi- 
cance of the event. While as for the formal 








The New Harvard Medical Buildings 


Dedication of Harvard’s Medical School 
By GEORGE P. MorRRIS 


service of dedication he said, “‘I never saw 
an academic ceremonial in my life in which 
there was so much of grace and beauty, and 
all in most perfect taste.’’ Prof. William H. 
Welch, a graduate of Yale and the chief per- 
sonality at the Johns Hopkins University Med- 
ical School, Harvard’s chief rival in medical 
education in this country, said toward the 
close of the celebration, in the presence of 
several hundred alumni of the school and of 
eminent physicians and surgeons from Europe 
and America gathered to receive degrees of 
honor and express fraternal interest, that the 
opening of these buildings and the future 
policy of the school as outlined by its faculty 


and by President Eliot, marked the beginning 
of a new era in medical education. 

Space is lacking to dwell on even the broader 
aspects of the splendid technical equipment 
and utilitarian perfection of the series of 
structures which Mr. Charles Coolidge, the 
architect, co-operating with advisers on the 
faculty has made with the $5,000,000 con- 
tributed by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Mrs. Arabella Hunting- 
ton and donors of lesser amounts. Suftlice it 
to say that nothing has been spared to give 
lecturer, clinical demonstrator, and searcher 
in laboratories every facility of apparatus, ad- 
equate light and air, and the maximum of ef- 
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ficiency with the minimum of expenditure of 
time ard strength and structural space. Pre 
vision for the future also has ruled and land 
has been acquired not only for a surrounding 
group of hospitals and contributory institu- 
tions, but for such further extension of the 
school as the years may make necessary. 

It is with the personal, «esthetic, ethical and 
spiritual aspects of the impressive function 
that I make bold to deal. In the first place, 
scrutiny of the faces and persons of eminent 
visitors from abroad, distinguished physicians 
and surgeons at home, the faculty of the school, 
and its present students showed a superior 
grade of man, intellectual but not unemotional; 
usually spare, lean and tense and seldom be- 
traying grossness or carnality. When below 
par physically they seemed to be victims 
of nervous strain in overwork for humanity 
rather than because of selfish gluttony or 
worse. Accustomed to do rather than preach 
and orate, nevertheless those who addressed 
their fellows formally, did so with consider- 
able eloquence and ease. Last, but not least, 
no sentiment at the exercises in Sanders The- 
ater was more heartily applauded than Pro- 
fessor Welch’s exaltation of personality, char- 
acter and consecration to humanity’s service 
over all externals of noble architecture and 
adequate and up-to-date apparatus. 

The choice of a Greek type of architecture 
for the buildings and that of the simplest 
order—the Ionic, not only fitly symbolizes, as 
Professor Welch in his formal address pointed 
out, the place of Greece in the early history of 
the healing art, but it will give teachers and 
students in the school and the th usands of 
visitors who will attend ac.demic functions 
within its court during years to come, a vision 
of loveliness such as this country only has 
seen during the existence of the White City at 
Chicago; but this is permanent and that per- 
ished. The transforming, educational and 
inspirational influence of the edifices hereafter 
in consciously or unconsciously shaping ideals 
of beauty, while faculty and students are 
primarily engaged in search of truth, is pro- 
phetic, may we hope, of a new day. 

The wedding of Science and Art at this 
function did not stop with architecture. Music 
finer than President Eliot has ever heard—so he 
said—at any academic function in his long ex- 
perience at Harvard and as visitor to other in- 
stitutions of learning, thrilled the hearers. To 
be sure, there was the conventional excellent 
band and orchestra, but it was not these from 
which the triumph came—it was a chorus of 
Harvard graduates led by Warren Locke ayd 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot, who began to train it 
last Commencement. The singers used the 
vernacular and the Latin with equal facility, 
and in addition to interpretation of works by 
Schubert, Lizt, Grieg and Paine, gave for the 
first time a fine choral by Frederic Shepherd 
Converse, Harvard ’93, one of the most gifted 
of the younger American composers, conceived 
and created for the occasion and rendered 
with splendid tone and shading. Indeed the 
work of this chorus was so fine that it must 
have gratified even the Russian ambassador, 
Baron Rosen, who was a constant attendant. 
Russian male choral singing is unsurpassed. 

The ethical significance of the sentiments 
uttered lies chiefly in the unvarying assertion 
by speaker after speaker that medicine’s func- 
tion from now on is to teach health as well as 
to heal disease, to popularize its expert knowl- 
edge, to continue to heal and save individuals 
as of yore, but more and more in coming days 
to prevent in order that there may be no need 
of healing, and to use the State or society 
as a whole both as an arena for professional 
service and as instrument to aid in humani- 
tarian ends. President Eliot summed this up 
in his formal address, in words that revealed 
him as alert now to twentieth century tenden- 
cies as he was to nineteenth century issues 
in 1869 on beginning his administration. He 
said: 

The medicine of the future has, therefore, 
to deal much more extensively than in the past 


with preventive medicine, or, in other words, 
with the causes of disease as it attacks society, 
the community or the state rather than the 
individual. The objectin view will be not only 
to arrest or modify a malady which has ap- 
pfared in the body of a patient, but, as in the 
recent case of yellow fever, to learn how the 
disease is communicated, and how to prevent 
that communication. The study of mitiga 
tions, remedies and cures is to continue; but 
the study of the causes of disease and the 
means of prevention is to be greatly developed. 


That this movement from individualism 
toward sociality, from salvation toward pre: 
vention, from rescue to nurture is going on in 
medical science and art contemporaneously 
with a similar movement in religion, and in 
government and politics, is worth notice and 
thought. 

‘** Fellowship,” ‘‘ fraternity,’’ ‘‘social serv- 
ice,’ these are the new watchwords for the 
doctor as for the preacher; and it was upon 
this new consciousness of solidarity within 
the profession and its consecration to service 
of society as a whole, that Professor Welch 
dwelt, as he said that the exercises of the 
week marked a new era in medicine. 

Most notable and most gratifying of all the 
aspects of the notable event, to one interested 
in religion, was the profound reverence and 
lofty note of worship shown by the assemblage 
as Drs. Gordon of the Old South Church and 
E. C. Moore of the Divinity School addressed 
the Divine framer of humanity, as the chorus 
sang its hymns of praise, and as President 
Eliot formally dedicated the buildings to “‘the 
service of individual man, and of human 
society ’’ and invoked upon them the “ favor 
of men and the blessing of God.”’ President 
Eliot’s voice trembled with emotion, when at 
the dinner he told of his profound satisfaction 
that the religious note had been so splendidly 
struck, especially in the music, for, as he said, 
** There is no profession among educated men 
that has a greater right than the medical pro- 
fession to speak the praises of God.’’ 

When one recalls Coleridge’s contemptuous 
reference to the physicians of his time for 
their practical materialism, when one remem- 
bers how devotion to science has led many 
physicians to contempt for religion, one re- 
joices that by official prevision opportunity 
was made at this great function for conclusive 
proof that the Great Physician now is and 
hereafter is to be followed; and it was to this 
altitude of vision Dr. Gordon led all in his 
adequate prayer. 


A Noted English Preacher in 
America 


Dr. W. L. Watkinson, the greatest preacher 
in English Methodism today, was found last 
week at the home of Dr. Cadman in Brooklyn. 
and as vigorous and witty as his Americanized 
host. It is impossible to reproduce his bril- 
liant share of the rapid conversation. It was 
like the kaleidoscope, and every piece a strik- 
ing color. He flings out observations, concise 
and to the point, much after the style of Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith, and with the quick insight 
of Dr. A. M. Fairbairn. A few days before 
he had returned from Winona to preach at 
Plymouth and Central Churches, Brooklyn, 
and at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian of 
Manhattan. 

Dr. Watkinson was surprised over Winona 
Assembly, Indiana. England has nothing 
quite like it. The studious attention and 
serious purpose, the ever-present note-book 
and fervent response, impressed him. Es- 
pecially was he delighted with the reality of 
the Bible work and the high grade of preach- 
ing. Several thousand ministers and teachers 
were present part of the time. Dr. Watkin- 
son preached eight or nine times. The great 
themes of Sin, Atonement, Redemption, etc., 
were handled. Many a preacher went away 
less fearful of new phrases and new channels 
of investigation, and many more resolved to 
make more powerful their pulpit work and 
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leave the ‘‘serving of tables’’ to others not 
called to preach. 

Dr. Watkinson believes that too many men 
waste their time on irrelevant work, many are 
hindered by self-seeking advertisement, while 
others leave the heart of the gospel, to discuss 
minor matters He emphasizes with R. W. 
Da'e the necessity of concantrating a minis- 





ter’s strength on the greatest work of man— 
that in the pulpit. 

Dr. Watkinson speaks of the high grade and 
influence of the better type of religious jour- 
nalism here, and considers it equal to the best 
in Eogland. It was interesting to hear him 
discuss the method of handling great public 
questions in official religious assemblies here 
and across the Atlantic. He inclines to be- 
lieve that the vast areas in America and the 
cosmopolitan character of religious as well as 
other circles, lead to a Jess parochial or pro- 
vincial attitude in such matters. 

He will lecture at Louisville, Nashville, 
Chicago, Evanston, Philadelphia, Drew and 
other seminaries and universities, including 
Union Seminary, New York. After such a 
circuit his impressions of American life will 
be more defined and even more interesting. 

SYDNEY. 





Wisdom versus Folly 
(Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H, A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 14-20. Who are Foolish and 
Who are Wise? Matt. 25: 1-13. 

The underlying difference. One would hesi- 
tate to go down the street or pass through a 
room crowded with people or even to make 
the circle of his personal acquaintances, mark- 
ing some wise and others foolish, and yet 
that great book of wisdom, the Bible, does 
not hesitate to apply the term fool to certain 
kinds of people. It goes further and points 
out the forces that make for wisdom as well as 
the paths that lead to folly and disaster. A 
young man imprisoned for crime took to read- 
ing the book of Proverbs and after’ he had 
begun to grasp its precepts he said to the 
prison chaplain, ‘‘ The man who wrote that 
book knew what he was talking about.’’ 
He might have said that of other portions of 
the Scripture, for the great proof of the in- 
spiration of the Bible is that it represents 
human life as it is and says the final words 
about it, words which no one can gainsay. 
And the question with us who are young is, 
Shall we accept in advance the verdict of the 
Bible touching good and ill, touching life and 
death and its advice as to how to avoid the one 
and secure the other; or shall we learn by 
hard and bitter experience, perhaps by long 
years of wandering and sinning, that the way 
of the transgressor is hard and that the path 
of the just is as the shining light? 





Specific teaching of this parable. (1) 
Promptness versus procrastination. Any 
time would do for the foolish virgins to pre- 
pare their oil and fill their lamps but the five 
others realized that possession of lamps with- 
out oil was of no advantage and so they did the 
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thing that ought to be done at once. That is 
the challenge of every duty. It looks us in 
the face and says ** Doit now.” A prominent 
Boston business house conspicuously displays 
the motto, ‘*Do it now and clinch it.’’ (2) 
Forethought versus imprudence. It is foolish 
to live without any regard to the demand of 
the future. Depend upon it, we shall need 
our reserves of money, health, influence in 
coming time just as much as today. It is mar- 
velous how many persons trust somewhat to 
luck to «quip them for certain emergencies. 
(3) Self reliance versus dependence on others. 
No able-bodied person capable of obtaining 


his own supplies ought to come around at the 
eleventh hour and say to a friend, ‘‘ Help me 
out of this hole, won’t you please?” (4) Vig- 
ilance versus carelessness. When we relax 
our guard even for a moment we are apt to be 
taken unaware. No single word of Jesus 
carries more solemn warning than this: 
‘“*watch.” Fools we are if we think we can 
maintain ourselves without sentinels who will 
discern for us the coming storm or apprize us 
in advance of great opportunities. 





The wisdom of the Christian life. AJl these 
prudential qualities which this parable com- 
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mends make for the soundness and efficiency 
of the moral life but they also have a bearing 
upon the distinctively Christian life, of faith 
and service. The supreme folly is that of men 
who withhold their allegiance from Christ by 
postponing the decision of their attitude 
toward him, by taking no pains to lay up 
treasure in heaven, by never lifting eyes from 
tasks or pleasures to see if perchance the al- 
together lovely one is not in some form draw- 
ing near to them. Surely no one can commit 
a greater folly than this—to lose by neglect or 
procrastination the secret of happy and fruit- 
ful living. 





The Maine Elections and their Meaning 


The Causes of the Outcome and Its Bearing on the Continuation of the Prohibition Policy 


By Rev. RAymMonp CALEINS, D. D., Pastor STATE STREET CHURCH, PORTLAND 


That something has happened in Maine 
everybody knows. In the elections of 1904, 
every city in the state except two, was carried 
by the Republicans. In the recent elections 
of September, every city in the state was car- 
ried by the Democrats, with the exception of 
three small cities in the eastern part of the 
state. In the election of 1904, nearly every 
office in Cumberland County was filled by a 
Republican. In the late elections every county 
office without exception was filled by a Demo- 
crat—a political event without parallel in the 
history of local politics. In the elections of 
1904, the state legislature contained but four 
Democratic senators and twenty-six Demo- 
cratic representatives. The incoming legisla- 
ture will contain nine Democratic senators and 
sixty three Democratic representatives. The 
normal majority of the Republican candidate 
for governor in Maine is about 20,000. The 
recent majority for the Republican candidate 
was 7,693. Evidently something has happened 
in Maine. ° 

The labor episode in one district did not 
appreciably affect the result. The time has 
not yet arrived in the State of Maine when its 
electors will defeat at the polls an able, con- 
scientious and influential congressman at the 
mere behest of any man. The reduction in 
Mr. Littlefield’s majority was due not to the 
interjection of the labor issue, but to the 
same causes which produced the general Re- 
publican overturn. The real cause for the 
unusual political events of the past month is 
to be found in Maine’s liquor law and its 
enforcement. 

For over fifty years now Maine has, by her 
constitution, prohibited within the state the 
manufacture, the distribution and the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. Her prohibitory law all 
these years has been an integral part of her 
policy, imbedded within her constitution and 
upheld by the dominant political party. The 
present generation has been thoroughly trained 
in the prohibition idea. Opposition to the 
legalized liquor traffic has taken deep root in 
the convictions of the people. This strong 
temperance sentiment is a relief to one coming 
from communities so accustomed to the license 
idea that one has to wage the battle of his life 
to persuade the average citizen that the license 
fees received from the liquor dealers are far 
outweighed by the price paid in the police 
court, the almshouse and the character of the 
young. Itisa relief to find the most influen- 
tial journals arrayed against the liquor inter- 
ests, rather than on their side. It is a satis- 
faction in talking with lawyers, judges, busi- 
ness men, to find a hostility to one of the 
greatest modern social perils a very part of 
their daily creed. All this we owe to the mag- 
nificent work accomplished by the friends of 
temperance in their state during the past fifty 
years. 

When we come to the actual eperation of 
the prohibitory law, however, we find that its 
history has been a troubled one. Into the 
details of its workings we need not enter. 


The difficulties have been those which are 
always encountered when a state law has to 
depend for its enforcement upon local officials. 
Let those officials be out of sympathy with the 
law or remiss in its enforcement, and the law 
is straightway nullified. It is in the cities, 
here as elsewhere, that the great trouble has 
come. Maine is largely a rural state. And in 
rural Maine the law has been respected. Bat 
the cities of Maine have oscillated between 
relatively infrequent and brief periods of a 
strict enforcement of the law to long periods 
in which it has been either ignored or openly 
and flagrantly violated. In the meantime, the 
law has been regularly indorsed by the Re- 
publican party, which, in turn has been regu- 
larly indorsed by the people. 

This state of things might have continued 
indefinitely but for the advent into the polit- 
ical arena of two unusual personalities, the 
present sheriff of Cumberland County and the 
present governor of the state. The former is 
a man of irreproachable personal character, 
real ability and an excellent administrator of 
the county prison. A Democrat and no be- 
liever in the prohibitory law, he proceeded 
from the. firet to regulate the liquor question 
as seemed right in his own eyes. Fifteen sa- 
loons were permitted to operate under his 
supervision and control, required only to pay 
an occasional fine into the county treasury. 
This thing had happened before but never 
quite so systematically, never as an avowed 
policy. 

In the meantime the Republicans chose their 
governor whose words concerning the enforce- 
ment of law as the chief duty of an executive 
had in them a peculiar ring. He had not been 
long in office when it was plain that he meant 
what hesaid. Thesincerity of the people’s de- 
votion to prohibition was to be put to the test. 
Was a state law flagrantly nullified by a county 
official? Then the state shall vindicate the law. 
So long as the law be law, it shall not be set 
aside by the caprice of an individual. Hence 
the passage of the so-called Sturgis Bill which 
created a state constabulary empowered to 
enter any county where the law was being 
nullified and to see that it was enforced. It 
was an honest and courageous attempt to vin- 
dicate law. 

No sooner did it become operative, however, 
than rumors of dissent were every where heard. 
Apparently the people did not want the law 
enforced. On the very first occasion given the 
voters of Portland at the polls, they unseated 
an unusually able and experienced Republican 
mayor. Other cities soon followed suit. And 
at the recent state election, not even the devo- 
tion of the people of Maine to Republican 
principles withheld them from deserting by 
thousands the Republican ticket. What does 
it mean? ’ 

It means, say all, that there are evidently 
thousands of voters in the state who want a 
law on the statute-books, but resent an effort 
to enforce it. 

It only means, say some, that the people did 


not like the new enforcement plan. They 
looked upon the arrival of state constables as 
a foreign invasion. They felt that for good or 
for iil a community must be left to itself to ex- 
ecute the law. 

It means, say many, that the whole question 
of whether state prohibition shall continue to 
be the law, must be resubmitted to the people; 
that the new generation of voters must be 
given an opportunity to pass upon a law 
enacted by their fathers. The foes of the 
present law urge resubmission in the hope 
that the law will be repealed. The friends of 
the law do not fear it, in the conviction that a 
thorough discussion of prohibition will result 
only in its more firm embodiment in the consti- 
tution of the state, and in the hearts of the 
people. That resubmission is bound to come 
seems inevitable. When it comes, there will 
be a test of sentiment, and a searching of 
hearts such as has not been known in many 
a day. 

It means, say others, that state prohibition 
is doomed in Maine, and that it will soon be 
succeeded by a license law. Bat those who 
speak thus fail to measure the depth of the 
prohibition sentiment which still obtains in 
Maine; or to remember that many who are 
not believers in the prohibitory law as such, 
would still labor to sustain it, rather than to 
see the army of irresponsible, gain-seeking 
and unscrupulous liquor dealers descend upon 
the land. So long as the alternative is be- 
tween the present law, and the best license 
law which has yet been evolved, both the 
devotees of prohibition and many who do not 
hold this to be the wisest form of liquor legis- 
lation, may be counted on to labor hand in 
hand. 

In the meantime, there exists in the state a 
group of people who hold that license is not 
the only alternative to prohibition; and who 
trust that if the day comes when prohibition 
shall cease to be the law, the people will be 
ready to adopt a measure which shall save the 
state from the sinister influence of the organ- 
ized liquor dealers. 





What Men Say 


It is too early to talk about Bryan, but we 
are bound to have a revolution, and the princi- 
ples underlying it will come out in 1908. Should 
my prophecy fail it will be fulfilled in 1912. 
But whether along Bryan’s lines or not nobody 
knows but God. There is to be on the part of 
the great mass of working people a recognition 
which shall shift the burden of public admin- 
istration from the more wealthy to the less 
wealthy and give the less wealthy a larger 
share in the determination of public policies. 
—Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst. 





Yale makes the welcome announcement that 
it is free of floating debt. Income has in- 
creased from $902,000 to $980,000 during the 
past year, while expenses have been reduced. 
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A Forecast of the Great Days at Williamstown and North Adams 


The Unusual Character and Interesting Personnel of the Centennial Celebrations Next Week 


Both to those who will be present and to those who cannot attend the American Board Anniversaries these letters from the local 
pastors and pictures of leading participants will be of interest. 


Zwemer of Arabia 


Pleader and Worker for the Moslem 
World 


BY SEC. JAMES L. BARTON, D. D. 


Rev. S. M. Zwemer, D. D., F. R.S.S., who 
speaks at North Adams next week, is young 
in appearance and years, but not in mission- 
ary knowledge and experience. His college 
and seminary life was one of unusual promise 
and after graduation he could have com- 
manded many positions of influence in this 
country. He not only refused to listen to a 
call to any place in the homeland, but de- 
clined to consider any mission field except the 
one, by common consent, conceded to be the 
most difficult and perilous. 

When young Zwemer still in Mt. Hermon 
School volunteered for missions the surrender 
was complete and nothing was kept back. 
The more his fellow-students laughed at him, 
even naming him in derision ‘‘ Paul Zwemer,” 
the more he resolved to go to the hardest 
place on earth. He found it when he chose 
Arabia. No mission board would send him 
and his colleagues to that deadly and generally 
considered hopeless land. 

The Arabian band raised the funds them- 





selves and went out without a board back of 
them. They established, under the greatest 
hardship and peril, and with marvelous sacri- 
fice, the Arabian Mission which was later 
taken over by the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Reformed Church in America. Dr. 
Zwemer’s brother was one of those who fell 
in the work and his own children lie buried 
there. 

The zeal, consecration and marked ability 
that carried these men through perils to vic- 
tory, characterize Dr. Zwemer both in his 
thrilling tours of investigation in Arabia and 
in his tours among the colleges of America 
while upon his vacation here in the interests 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. Wild 
beasts and perhaps still more savage Moham- 
medan fanaticisms have no terrors for him. 
His simple, unquestioning faith, absolute as- 
surance that God has called him to this work 
of extending his kingdom, his mastery of his 
subject and his complete forgetfu'ness of self, 
all combine to give him a power upon the 
platform and in daily intercourse with men 
possessed by few and surpassed by none. He 
has made the most exhaustive study of Moham- 
medanism of any living American and has 
already given to the world the results of his 
investigations in Arabia the Cradle of Islam, 
Raymond Lull, the First Missionary to the 
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Moslems, and The Moslem Doctrine of God. 
As Paul pleaded for the Gentiles so Dr. 
Zwemer pleads for the Moslem world. No 





man upon the missionary platform today so 
commands by his superior knowledge and 
personal power, the willing attention of all 
classes. 


Arrangements at Williamstown 


Each day bringing us nearer to Oct. 9, brings 
with it the knowledge of an increasingly wide- 
spread interest in the Haystack celebration. 
People who have for years been confined to 
their homes and quiet firesides by reason of 
infirmity or humble means are telling us of 
their interest in the centennial and in many 
cases of their efforts to come hither. The in- 
terest is reaching down into the homes and 
hamlets all over our land and even to the 
farthest regions of all countries. 

The centennial day will bein Williamstown, 
Wednesday, Oct. 10. The day will begin with 
the music of the Williams College chimes ring- 
ing out the old missionary hymns just as the 
sun is touching the mountain tops with its. 
golden morning light. The sunrise prayer 
meeting around the Haystack Monument will 
be an inspiring occasion. Dr. Zwemer of the 
Student Volunteer movement will take charge: 
of this meeting at 6 A. Mm. 

A missionary conference for Student Vol- 
unteers has been planned by the Connecticut 
Valley Student Missionary Conference to be- 
held in Jesup Hall from 8.15 to 9.15 A. Mm. 


Among the speakers will be Dr. Sailor, whose- 


theme is Mission Study Class Methods. 

The main services of the morning will be 
simultaneous meetings, one in the Thompson 
Memorial Chapel and the other in the Congre- 
gational church at 9.30. These meetings are 
being so planned that many phases of mis- 
sionary enterprise will receive consideration. 
In the chapel the meeting will be of an aca- 
demic character. Invitations have been sent 
to all institutions of higher learning which 
were in existence in 1806. There will be ad- 
dresses by eminent speakers, among them. 
President Tucker of Dartmouth. The meet-— 
ing in the Congregational church will be under: 
the direction of the Student Volanteers and 
will be one of the great meetings of the cen- 
tennial celebration. 

After these two meetings luncheon will 
be served in the college gymnasium. The: 
arrangements for guests and visitors will 
afford abundant provision for the many 
people expected. The local committees in 
both North Adams and Williamstown are 
arranging for every convenience in the way 
of transportation from North Adams and the 
adjacent regions, and in the matter of rest- 
rooms and guides in Williamstown. Facilities. 
for luncheon and supper will be ample. 
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The greatest meeting, so far as number is 
concerned, and it is hoped that the spiritual 
power will vastly exceed even the greatness 
of its size, will be the centennial meeting in 





HENRY HOISINGTON KULASINGHE 





Mr. Kulasinghe of Ceylon is the son of a 
native pastor now on the retired list. He has 
ability of a high order and is a good representa- 
tive of the Tamils of North Ceylon. Present 
address is care of American Bridge Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 











Mission Park at 2.15 p.Mm., to be anncunced 
by the ringing of the college chimes. Pres- 
ident Capen will preside. The local com- 
mittee will erect benches for two thousand 
people, which means seating space nearly 
three-quarters of a mile long. The place 
chosen for this vast assembly will easily per- 
mit five thousand people or more to be within 
convenient hearing distance of the speakers. 
It is at this meeting that ten native Christians 
will give their testimony to the power of Chris- 
tian missions. Dr. Arthur J. Brown of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, will 
make an address. Mr. Luther D. Wishard 
will conduct the closing prayer meeting. 
Again the chimes will ring out the mission- 
ary bymns as the sun sinks behind the west- 
ern ranges of mountains. 

For many the day will have been a long one 
when the last bell rings the note of the sunset 
hour. For those who wish to end the day in 
listening, a series of simultaneous meetings 
have been arranged in North Adams, with 
President King, Mr. Mott and Dr. Beach as 
speakers, while in the Congregational church 
Rev. T. C. Richards of Warren, Mass., will 
deliver his illustrated lecture on Samuel J. 
Mills. Many will feel that they would rather 
linger near the site of the Haystack in Wil- 
liamstown. For such an organ recital of one- 
half hour, beginning at seven o’clock, will be 
given in the Thompson Memorial Chapel. 





REV. 8. SATO 





Mr. Sato of Japan, a graduate of the Doshisha 
and now of Oberlin Seminary, has had about 
eleven years of college and university work in 
Japan and has taught English in Japanese high 
schools. 
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Following that, at a quarter to eight the Board 
has arranged fcr a large service in the village 
church, which Mr. H. W. Hicks is to conduct. 
Some eminent Western college or university 
president will deliver the principal address 
and missionaries and natives will speak of the 
power of Christ. 

The Haystack Meeting a century ago repre- 
sented an enlarged conception of Christian 
service. It was born of a catholic spirit far- 





FEI CHI HAO 





Mr. Fei is a son of the American Board since 
childhood days. His parents were both church 
members in Tung-chou, North China, and suf- 
fered martyrdom in 1900. His sister was also 
killed in the Shansi Mission at Taiku, with her 
husband, who was a teacher in the Taiku boys’ 
school. Educated in Tung-chou Academy and 
College and graduated from the North China 
College, Tung-chou, in 1898, he taught the boys’ 
school in the Shansi Mission for two years, until 
1900. 

Who is not familiar with the story of Fei Chi 
Hao, the young Chinese messenger who carried 
the tidings of the Shansi martyrs? It reads like 
a Bible story. Urged again and again to deny 
his Lord, this “* hero of Cathay ” as often replied 
that he would “die rather than recant,’’ and 
proved that he would face perils of his country- 
men a hundred times over and pass through 
almost incredible sorrows and hardships, rather 
than deny his Master or be unfaithful to those 
who had intrusted him with their last mes- 
sages. But Mr. Fei lived to tell the story of the 
blood-bought field of Shansi, as Mrs. Atwater, 
one of the victims, prophesied just bef: re her 
death. In the words of Mr. Price, “‘ This is a 
trustworthy man ; he will tell you of our fate.”’ 
He came to America in 1901 and was grad- 
uated from Oberlin. He spends the coming 
year at Yale and returns to China in the fall 
of 1907. 











reaching and deep. The greatness of the 
movement it represented, touching many sides 
of life, will undoubtedly receive emphasis 
when the Board meets here next week. May 
this occasion be not simply a memorial meet- 
ing, but something larger, namely, a step into 
greater and vaster service for the world, a 
service as consecrated to Christ as that of 
Mills, Richards, Loomis, Robbins and Green, 
one hundred years ago! F. T. C. 


In Williamstown on Wednesday, Oct. 10, a 
fifty-cent buffet luncheon will be served in the 
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college gymnasium to those attending the 
Haystack centennial. 





MR. H. H. KUNG 





Mr. Kung of China is a direct descendant from 
Confucius and is now a student in Yale. 











A Word from North Adams 


BY REV. T. E. BUSFIELD 


North Adams is getting ready to entertain 
the American Board. Nobedy here has any 
doubt about it. The feather duster and sa- 
polio are by the housewives being applied to 





AKAIKO AMANA 
Evangelist in Hawaii 


the ends for which they were created, and the 
energy-pot of the committee is more than 
bubbling furiously. For ‘‘the mountain of 





REV. PHILIP REITINGER 





Mr. Reitinger is a native of Bohemia, and was 
converted under the influence of Drs. Clark and 
Schauffler. Has been the pastor of Christ 
German Congregational Churcb, Chicago, since 
1906. 











the Lord’s house” is being established in our 
midst and the nation is flowing intoit. This 


Continued 02 page 449. 
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A Nature Teacher of the Right Kind 


How Dr. Bigelow Helps Children to Use Their Eyes 


Not every child has the joy of knowing 
where the checkerberries grow fattest and 
reddest, where the roots of the brakes 





EDWARD FULLER BIGELOW 


yield the most succulent pith, where the 
lady’s slippers nod and ground pine and 
trailing evergreen catch the incautious 
foot; and many of the children who know 
these things have never waked to any real 
intimacy with the world out of doors. 
To create that connection between the 
human and the natural world that cir- 
cumstances and education ought always 
to produce—but often does not—Dr. Ed- 
ward Fuller Bigelow gives all his time. 
He is the round peg in the round hole 
doing in this world the thing he loves 
best and doing it with all his heart. 

He teaches through the pages of the 
St. Nicholas a big family of boys and 
girls; he teaches in lecture rooms East 
and West and right out in the woods 
themselves other groups of little folks— 
and big. The first time I met his work 
was in a boarding school where I saw 
the daughters of ‘‘ Western millionaires,”’ 
whose view of nature had been chiefly 
from Mamma’s victoria, serambling about 
the pastures with their botany teacher, 
chipping off bits of ledges, collecting 
flowers for analysis, stopping to fix in- 
terested young eye3 on the flight of a 


Class Searching for Birds in a Thicket 


By ADELE MARIE SHAW 


bird and to give unspoiled ears to his 
song. 

“Dr. Bigelow is our director,’’ an- 
nounced the principal, to account for 
the wide-awakeness of the girls. ‘‘He 
lectures to us and conducts expeditions 
that would put life into a wooden image.”’ 

When Dr. Bigelow arrived I sat under 
big pines by the river and listened to his 
ideas on the teaching of nature. . 

‘*T take these girls,” he said, ‘‘straight 
into the woods. It’s not half so impor- 
tant that they should know the alnus 
incana as a dried thing in a herbarium as 
that they should see the alders growing. 
Young people don’t really want to know 
about plants and rocks and birds till they 
get interested in a rock, a plant, or some 
particular bird.”” 

I had just come from a round of visit- 
ings to country schools. The success 
with which they had avoided imparting 
any knowledge that re- 
lated to the surround- 
ings of country children 
had amazed me. Frew 
teachers and practically 
no children had known 
by sight even the com- 
mon birds. Most of them 
had been blind to ths 
more obvious charm of 
form and color and 
wholly untouched by 
any friendly interest in 
the little folk of the 
field. A bloodthirsty en. 
joyment in seeing 
a trembling woodchuck 
hunted out and sl.ugh- 
tered was the most vivid 
sign of any interest in 
nature. 

I mentioned all this to Dr. Bigelow. 

‘*Come up to the assembly of the Con- 
necticut Chautauqua this year and see 
the teachers of the country schools study- 
ing out of doors,” he suggested. 

I went. The assembly was a wooden 
camp in the woods after the manner of 








camp meetings. From a hillside spring 
water cool as the deeps it came from 
poured lavishly; the shadow of the tr. es 
was grateful. I left the shade and the 
sound of the brook to follow the bug- 
hunting expedition that was to provide 
material for Dr. Bigelow’s evening lec- 
ture. The Doctorledthe way. Children, 
a small army, marched at his heels or 
frisked about before, beside, all over him. 
These were the ‘“‘ junior naturalists ”’ 
When we found the pool they did not 
roil the water; they waited, jerking and 
frisking still, but obedient to the teach- 
er’s orders. The barefooted, ankle deep 
upon the sedgy edge, were the envied of 
the shod; pride shone refulgent from the 
brow of the one selected to make the first 
scoop. Deep, slow, firm in motion, the 
butterfly net slid down and came up, and 
the chattering flock knelt close to the 
Doctor while the bigger boys and girls 
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manned the bottles and jars of water. 
Curious citizens of the pool were wrig- 
gling and struggling in the net. Afewof 
each sort were captured and put into the 
water jars, and the rest (this I noticed 
with a glow of pleasure) were returned 
to their home. 

While he arranged his captives and be- 
stowed the jars upon the responsible 
young persons who were to bear them 
back to the camp the Doctor talked, not 
didactically, not in the cooing and billing 
fashion of some instructors of the very 
young, but exactly as he talked to the 
grown. ups, telling the things interesting 
to know, illustrating with a story of his 
boyhood, repressing the careless, encour- 
aging the careful, and managing the bub- 
bling throng without a ‘‘snap or snarl.” 
And whether he quoted Tennyson or de- 
scribed the astonishing mechanism of life 
shut up in some of the tiny prisoners, the 
children listened. 

On the way back the grown-ups talked 


‘ferns while the children gathered speci- 


mens and volleyed incessant questions at 
the man who kEnew. One has only to 
think that most of us at the best bear 
with patience the children’s questions to 


| realize what it must be to them to riot 


about a man who likes to answer ques- 
tions. 
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Long before the lecture hour the chil- 
dren and their fathers and mothers, teach- 
ers and college students, the famous au- 
thority on South American flora and the 
visitor interested in sociology, were lining 
up in the out-of-door auditorium. The 
feat Dr. Bigelow was to attempt was new 
tothem. Indeed it was then new to all the 
world, for he had just perfected it and no 
one else so far as I know had ever tried it. 

When the darkness came it was an out- 
in-the-open darkness, not complete. Even 
with the camps darkened and the lights 
out it was hard to believe that a lantern 
would do any mysterious, special work. 
The children wriggled on the benches, 
thrilled by the prospect of sitting up and 
fearful of forfeiting the privilege. The 
elders talked in subdued tones. Dr. Bige- 
low set up his projective microscope and 
mediascope, arranged a tank of water so 
that the light rays would be cooled before 
they struck the little aquaria, and, before 
the skeptical were fairly delivered of their 
doubts in words, the enormously magni 
fied images of living bugs and beasts were 
dancing before us on the mammoth screen. 
In fascinating succession one bottle or 
tank gave way to the next, one magnified 
screen picture followed another. All un- 
suspicious of the interest they roused the 
little creatures went about their business. 
The caddis worm emerged from his mud 
cabin; the water-boatman, known to me 
previously as the ‘*straddle-bug,’’ darted 
at eccentric angles; the embryo mosqui- 
toes thrust greedy tubes to the air, and 
one of them that had ceased to be a larva 
and become an advanced pupa sat com- 
fortably at the surface ready to burst its 
skin, fly away, and poison its first victim. 
The children who saw these “ wigglers”’ 
will never forget the danger of the stag- 
nant pool, Moreover they had been given 
resources whose value they could only 
begin to understand. 

This bit of the Doctor’s work I saw 
myself. Of his laboratories in Stamford, 
Ct., of his public school and institute 
lectures from California to Virginia, of 
his bees—the hives he himself invented, 
of his wonderful rabbit hatches, of the 
encouragement he gives to the develop- 
ment of industry, there are others to 
speak. It was the spirit of his work, 
that goes deeper than land development 
and higher than the classification of 
hymenoptera, that most impressed me. 

Love of nature, like the love of God, is 
in the last analysis a feeling. The teacher 
who can inspire it can make nature study 
a means to a spiritual end. This is a 
thing often forgotten by those who wran- 
gle over an animal story that has electri- 
fied into life the sympathies of little chil- 
dren and so endowed them with a gift 
greater than all the bestowals of mere 
‘‘information.”’ Let us be exact, but let 
us also remember that knowledge of a 
wild creature’s life may be made a living 
thing even in a story that adds three more 
hairs than should be in a raccoon’s tail! 
Children who are interested in the way 
some field creature earns his laborious 
livelihood will in their maturity be kinder 
to men whose ways are not theirown. It 
is the lack of ability to put himself in 
another man’s place that has brought 
about two-thirds of the bad government 
and of the business meanness and cruelty 
that threaten our national life today. 
There is more than we are always will- 
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ing to acknowledge in the old phrase, 
‘Through nature up to nature’s God.” 
There is more patriotism in the work 
that Dr. Bigelow is doing than in many 
flag-wavings and much loud huzza. 





Parables of the Light 


BY ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON 


Touch us, O Light, with Thy touch of grace 
Till we wake from the sleep of sin, 

As Thy dawn awakens the sleeping world 
When the day is ushered in. 

Wake us, Lord Jesus, Light of Light, 

Lift us tenderly out of our night. 


Heal us, O Light, with the health of God 
From the soul’s disease and pain, 

As the sunshine worketh the sick man’s weal 
Till body and mind grow sane. 

Help us, O Healer of sick and sore; 

Fill us with strength till we faint no more. 


Show us Thy kingdom’s measures true, 
What is great and small with Thee, 

As the daylight shows us the size and worth 
That none in the dark may see. 

Teach us, Lord Jesus, to know the great; 

Lead us to choose what has worth and weight. 


Bring us, O Light, to the heart of joy 
From the dull earth’s look of gray, 

As Thy sun with color lights up a world 
That in tintless darkness lay. 

Give us Thy joy, O Saviour bright ; 

Make us to*shine in the sevenfold light. 


Draw us, O Light, to the things above 
The level of earthly eye, 

As Thy day-star draws up sight and mind 
To glories that fill the sky. 

Guide us, Lord Jesus, by light of love, 

Woo us to seek the things above. 


Speed Thee, O Light, on Thy soundless ways 
Till Creation be full of Thy peace, 

As the light of Thy suns leaps forth in space 
And meets where the shadows cease. 

Saviour of all, draw all to Thee, 

Lifted for this to the bloody tree. 





A Book of Children’s Devotions 


I have followed with much interest the dis- 
cussion of “‘ prayers for children” in The 
Congregationalist. I think that many of 
your readers will be glad to know that sucha 
collection as Dr. Davis proposes, has been 
made by Prof. Irving F. Wood of Smith Col- 
lege and myself. It is included in a work 
entitled, The Bible Story, which will be pub- 
lished next month. This book will also con- 
tain the best hymns and the old-time, half- 
forgotten religious poetry for children by Isaac 
Watts, Jane and Ann Taylor, and others, a 
Bible primer, Bible stories for children, with 
an arrangement of the Bible text graded for 
children and general family reading. Ouraim 
has been to provide a family Bible, combining 
the charm of the old-fashioned illustrated edi- 
tions of which Charles Lamb wrote with such 
affection, with the general arrangement sug- 
gested by modern pedagogical research. 

NEWTON M. HA, 
North Congregational Church, . Springfield, 
Mass. 





As long as the winning of’ souls is con- 
sidered to be the work of one man, he 
and the believers to whom he ministers 
must suffer loss. They are kept from the 
spiritual exercise and activity which is 
essential to a healthy life. He is robbed 
of the support which their witness and 
their prayers could give.—Andrew Mur- 
ray. 
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THE SOUL’S SATISFACTION 


He satisfieth the longing soul and the 
hungry soul He filleth with good. 





There is an awful law that runs through 
all things, which finds its cruelest force 
in money. The more a man has the less 
he thinks he has. All that God promises 
is all that we need, not all that we desire. 
Our desires are infinite—they are made 
for God, and what is great enough for him 
is too great for anything less. We are 
always trying to make ourselves little 
enough for the world to fill us, and we 
cannot. Thisis the source of our divine 
discontent. We perish with hunger so 
long as we seek to fill ourselves with the 
husks the swine do eat. It is only in the 
Father’s house that there is bread enough 
and to spare, and the heart will never be 
merry with the abiding merriment until 
we arise and go to the Father.—Mark 
Guy Pearse. 





The earth is round and the heart of man 
three-nooked and therefore this cannot be 
filled by that.—James Renwick. 





That which was spoken of our Lord of 
one earthly gratification is true of all— 
whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again. The boundless, endless, in- 
finite void in the soul of man can be satis- 
fied with nothing but God. Satisfaction 
lies not in having, but in being. There is 
no satisfaction even in doing.—F. W. 
Robertson. 





All else for use, one only for desire; 
Thanksgiving for the good, but thirst for Thee: 
Up from the best, whereof no man need tire, 
Impel thou me. 


Delight is menace, if Thou brood not by, 
Power is a quicksand, Fame a gathering jeer. 
Oft as the morn (though none of earth deny 
These three are dear) 


Wash me of them, that I may be renewed, 
Nor wall in clay mine agonies and joys: 
O close my hand upon Beatitude! 
Not on her toys. 
—Louise Imogen Guiney. 





Dost thou want more wisdom than ex- 
ists in the Father, more love than displays 
itself in the Son, or more power than is 
manifest in the influences of the Spirit ? 
—C. H. Spurgeon. 





Merciful Father, we have eaten of 
the fruits of earth and are not satisfied, 
we have desired and obtained and 
our possession has left us sorrowful. 
Help us to search and try our ways 
and to make Thy will henceforth the 
great incentive and endeavor of our 
souls. Grant us Thy peace because 
our hearts are stayed on Thee and 
enable us to be strong and of good 
courage. We would be sober, and 
yet glad; watchful, yet at rest in Thy 
protecting care; thoughtful, and yet 
have singing hearts through the joy 
of Thy presence. To this end give 
us the aid of Thy Holy Spirit that 
we may turn from evil, testing every 
thought and desire lest we be led into 
captivity and bear false witness to 
Thy love. And enlarge our love 
that we may go forward in the way 
with cheerful endurance and an over- 
coming faith. Amen. 











A Pumpkin Auction 
BY HATTIE VOSE HALL 


We had scarlet fever in Centerville just 
after school opened in the fall and they 
had to shut right up again for four weeks. 
Mamma didn’t know what to do. She 
didn’t know how she could get through 
with the fall cleaning with so many of us 
around all day long, and so Papa said : 

‘*Why don’t you send the children up 
to Father’s? There’s plenty of room for 
five boys on the farm.” 

We boys just shouted. It’s great fun 
up to Grandpa Archer’s. We help milk, 
and feed the pigs, and row on the pond, 
and go in swimming, and blackberrying, 
and hunt eggs for Huldah, and go nutting, 
and lots more things. Mamma said, 

‘“‘T can’t let the baby go, but if Grandpa 
and Huldah would like the other children 
for a visit, they can go.”’ 

So we went, for we knew Grandpa 
would want us. He likes us ever so 
much, ’specially me, for 1’m named for 
him. Mamma told us we must get all 
our things into two trunks, and it was 
a tight squeeze, for of course we had to 
take our bats and balls and games, and 
there had to be so much room taken up 
with collars and neckties and stockings, 
and things like that. 

It’s only thirty miles to Hillsboro’, and 
it didn’t take long on the cars, and Grand- 
pa’s man Billy met us, with old Tom and 
the surrey. Huldah and Grandpa were 
both glad to see us. Huldah says it makes 
things lively to have a lot of boys around 
the house. 

It was too late to ride home on the 
loads of hay, so we didn’t do that, but 
there was lots todo. Grandpa let us put 
up a circling-bar in the barn chamber, 
and we fellows practiced a lot rainy 
days. Stevie does real well for a little 
fellow. One day he and I were playing 
the bar was a flying trapeze, and Stevie 
was sitting on it, and I was hanging 
by my knees, and I slipped somehow, and 
knocked Stevie right out onto the floor, 
and made a great bump on his forehead, 
just like a big purple plum. But hedidn’t 
cry. Papa says he thinks his children 
must be extra thick-headed, or they’d 
have been banged to pieces long ago. 

Well, one day Hal had a letter from 
Mamma, and she said the Andersons had 
got burned out. It couldn’t have been 
much of a fire, it was the tiniest bit of a 
house, but it was all the one they had, 
and it wasn’t insured. And Mr. Ander- 
son was at the Banks fishing, and Mrs. 
Anderson had been doing washings to 
earn money, and the children did errands 
for people after school. And now their 
little house was burned up. 

**T shouldn’t think God would have let 
it happen,’’ I said, ‘‘ Mrs. Anderson’s a 
real good lady.” 

‘That doesn’t make any difference,”’ 
’Gene said, ‘‘So was Job, and the Lord 
let lots of things happen to him, and I 
think boils are as bad as fires, I had one 
on my neck once ” 

But Grandpa said we mustn’t blame 
the Lord because some one left the 
matches where the Anderson baby could 
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get them—that’s the way it got set. And 
I think Grandpa’s right, too. I felt like 
blaming the Lord once, when I stepped 
on a wasp’s nest up in the swamp. Can’t 
they just sting, though? They bit my 
leg in five places, great white bites. But 
Papa said the Lord had given me eyes, 
and if I didn’t use them, I had only my- 
self to blame. But you see, I wasn’t 
looking down, I was after cat.tails, and 
they were high up, so I didn’t see the 
nest. Anyway, if it was all my fault I 
got punished, and I’ll never step into a 
yellow jacket’s nest again. 

Well, so Hal said, ‘‘Let’s take up a 
collection for the Andersons, and put it 
in an envelope, and just call it, ‘Aid for 
the fire sufferers,’ and send it to Mary 
and Grace by mail.” 

So Hal put in ten cents—we’d just had 
our week’s allowances from home—and 
’Gene put in seven, and Stevie three. 
(He doesn’t have but five cents a week.) 
I didn’t have a single cent left, and I was 
ashamed. I1’d spent it all up at Miss 
Abigail’s little shop. She’s a lame lady, 
and she has fine tops, and I’d bought one, 
and some court-plaster for the cut on 
my thumb, and some other things. And 
’Gene said: ‘‘That’s only twenty cents. 
We can’t send that little bit of money.”’ 

‘*Let’s earn some,’’ said I. ‘‘ There must 
be some way.”’ 

“‘T don’t like to ask Grandpa for money 
for any little thing we do for him,” said 
Hal. 

Neither did any of us. But he came up 
into the barn chamber for some nails he 
keeps up there, and he saw we were 
interested in something, and he said, 
‘‘What’s up, boys?’”’ and so we told him. 

“The summer people had a fair in the 
town hall last week,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you have one?” 

‘‘Why, Grandpa,” I said, ‘‘we can’t 
knit and embroider! ’”’ 

‘‘T did a lamp-mat on a spool and pins, 
once,’’ said Hal. 

‘*T can make a cat’s cradle and take it 
off the first time,’’ said Stevie. 

He thought a cat’s cradle was fancy- 
work, ’cause you do it with string. 

“*T did ‘God Bless Our Home’ in cross- 
stitch, when I was getting well of the 
mumps,” I said, ‘‘ but I wouldn’t want to 
do it again; it took weeks, and we want 
to help the Andersons right away.” 

‘*Well,”’ said Grandpa, ‘‘you can have 
a sale here in the front yard, and I’ll put 
the big tent up for you to have it in, if 
you can find anything on the farm or 
garden to sell, except the stock. You’d 
better look the garden over, and see if 
you can’t think up a plan by noon. I’ll 
give a dollar for the fire relief fund to the 
boy with the best plan, and I’ll ask you 
at dinner.’’ 

Well, we all scattered at that, and I 
happened to think of my pumpkins. 
Grandpa told me when I first came that 
I could have as many pumpkins as I 
wanted, to take home so Bridget could 
make pies—we’re all very fond of pump- 
kin pie—and so I cut my initials on the 
six biggest ones. There they were, all 
yellow and ripe, and “R. L. A.” in white 
letters. They looked fine. And ,there 
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were ever so many besides; more than 
Grandpa and Billy and Huldah could eat 
in a year. So I had an idea. When we 
got to the dinner-table I could hardly 
wait for Grandpa to say grace before I 
told it, but he said: 

‘*Wait, Rob, I’m going to begin at the 
other end. Have you any plan, Stevie? ”’ 

‘Yes, sir,” said Stevie, ‘‘I’m going to 
pick lots of those pretty colored beans, 
and string ’em for necklaces. I’ll buy one 
myself if other people don’t want it. 
They’re fine to dress up in when we 
play Indian.” 

‘*What is your plan, Hal?’’ 

“*T thought perhaps Huldah would let 
me make bouquets, and sell them. There 
are asters and sweet peas and salvia left.’’ 

Hal can do the prettiest things with 
flowers. Then Grandpa asked ’Gene, and 
he said he’d make some bows and arrows, 
and then I told my idea, and Grandpa 
said it was the best, and gave me the 
dollar for the fund. Grandpa said Hal 
could make his bouquets, and ’Gene his 
bows and arrows, and Stevie his neck- 
laces, and have little booths to sell them 
in, but I could have the big tent for my 
idea, and I could name the sale. So I 
named it a Pumpkin Auction, and we 
had it Thursday afternoon. ’Gene made 
some posters, and we nailed ’em to the 
trees on the village common, and we had 
a crowd, mostly summer people, for lots 
of them stay late in Hillsboro’. The 
posters said: 

PUMPKIN AUCTION! 
THURSDAY P. M AT HILLVIEW FARM 
COME EVERYBODY FOR SWEET CHARITY’S 
SAKE 

’Gene got that quotation out of a book. 
So everybody came. I had twenty-seven 
pumpkins to auction off. Pumpkins were 
so plenty that fall I didn’t know as I 
could sell them all, but I did. Lots of 
children wanted them for Jack-a lan- 
terns, and the bidding was such fun, and 
it was fun to be auctioneer, too. They’d 
begin with a cent, and go up to twenty 
or thirty, and one man gave me a dollar 
for one. He didn’t bid on it, he just 
picked it out, and gave me the money. I 
thought it was too much, and I told him 
so, but he only laughed, and said, ‘O, I 
value the engraving!”’ It was one with 
my initials on. ‘‘And then it’s ‘for 
sweet charity’s sake,’ you know,” he 
said. So I was glad ’Gene put that on 
the posters. 

Hal sold fifty bouquets—all he had—for 
ten cents apiece, and Stevie sold eight 
strings of beans, and ’Gene sold all his 
things. So we got ever so much money, 
and Grandpa gave us a check for it, and 
we sent it to Papa to give Mrs. Anderson. 
And what do you think she did when he 
took it to her? Why, shecried! Wasn’t 
that funny? I guess I wouldn’t cry if 
any one brought me all that money. But 
Mamma said it was only because she was 
so pleased. 

We went home the next week, because 
school began again. But we hated to go, 
we had had such a jolly time at Grand- 
pa’s and the Pumpkin Auction was the 
best fun of all. 























— 
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Dr, Davenport’s Twenty-five 
Years in Waterbury 
A Brotherly Appreciation 


BY REV. CHARLES A. DINSMORE, D. D. 


The Second Church in Waterbury—Connecti- 
cut’s largest as to resident membership—has 
just celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Dr. Davenport’s settlement as its pastor, with 
an outburst of enthusiastic love. So long a 
term of service and such distinguished suc- 
cess as Dr. Davenport has achieved naturally 
turn the thoughts of Congregationalists toward 
him at this time. As I have known him with 


REV. JOHN GAYLORD DAVENPORT, D. D. 


the intimacy which grows up between two 
men whose churches stand side by side in the 
same field, facing similar difticulties and bear- 
ing common responsibilities, [ have associated 
him in my own mind with Great-heart, whom 
Bunyan makes so prominent in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

When Christiana and her children were 
about to leave the Interpreter’s house, Great- 
heart was sent to “conduct them to the house 
called Beautiful. So he took his weapons and 
went before them.’’ Up the Hill of Difficulty 
he led the way and slew the grim giant; at 
the House Beautiful he left them for a time 
but soon returned, guided them through the 
Valley of the Shadow, kept them in safe ways 
in the Enchanted Land and finally brought 
them to the Deep River, where most of the 
company passed over. But Great heart re- 
turned again to convey more pilgrims ‘‘ unto 
the land of Beulah, where the sun shineth 
night and day.” 

This surely is a just prefigurement of the 
life of our Great-heart. Twenty-five years 
ago John Gaylord Davenport came to Water- 
bury to guide a company of 558 souls. He led 
them over the Hill Difficulty to the house 
Beautifal—a commodious and somewhat im- 
posing structure fashioned in the style of 
architecture much in vogue fifteen years ago. 
He has been a sympathetic friend in the Val- 
ley of the Shadow and a safe leader over the 
Enchanted Ground. Many pilgrims he has 
brought to the brink of the Deep River and 
seen their unfaltering faith as they passed 
over, while with steady courage he has re- 
turned to gather an ever-increasing band of 
followers. 

It was this kindliness of nature, this un- 
wearying pastoral impulse growing out of 
genuine human sympathy, which formed the 
burden of every address given at the anni- 
versary. 





Dr. Davenport has been more fortunate than 
most ministers in the opportunity granted him 
to make his success visible. The conjunction 
of planets at his birth was unusually pro- 
pitious. Many ministers never—even in the 
opinion of others—find a candlestick suitable 
for the light they can give. Some men in our 
large cities are caught in an ebb tide of 
population and lie stranded like men-of-war. 
Others, shut in by narrowing circumstances, 
are like polished arrows in the quiver of the 
Almighty, kept so long that they think God 
has forgotten them. The very contrary has 
been true of the subject of this sketch. He 
came to Waterbury when it was a city of 
21,000 inhabitants. He found himself sur- 
rounded by a vigorous church 
containing many men of re- 
markable ability, sterling char- 
acter and consecrated wealth. 
In twenty-five years the city 
has grown until it shelters 
some 70,000 people, and has 
increased in wealth to a degree 
phenomenal among American 
cities. To serve a church in 
the heart of such a growing 
and astonishingly prosperous 
city is a privilege such as 
comes to few ministers. 

But opportunities are vain 
unless they find men capable of 
responding to their call. Ca- 
pable Dr. Davenport proved 
himself to be. Faithfully has 
he served his people, the city in 
which his lot has been cast and 
the denomination in which he 
was reared. And I who have 
known him even so short a 
time find my feelings expressed 
in the words Stand-fast ad- 
dressed to Great-heart: ‘“‘ Sir, 
although it was not my hap to 
be much in your company in 
the days of my pilgrimage, yet, 
the time I knew you, you have 
been profitable to me.” 





Canadian Jottings 


The Season’s Outlook 


Work begins again with good promise. A gratify- 
ing feature is the filling of several vacant pastor- 
ates. The meetings of the associations at Mel- 
bourne, Que., and Watford, Ont., are announced. 
The eollege will shortly reopen, and this will be 
the first financial claim on the churches, Sunday, 
Oct. 14. Chairman J. B. Silcox’s address at the 
union on The Revival of Religion has received wide 
circulation in the Witness and other publications, 
and will be an incentive to activity along this line. 


The Helping Hand 


Valuable service in prospecting in the far West 
has been given by Rev. William Ewing of Lansing, 
Mich., and Rev. E. R. Weeks of the English Colo- 
nial Missionary Society. A meeting was held in 
Montreal, Sept. 11, to receive their report when 
Rev. Dr. Frank Sanders of Boston also delivered 
an address, The call for men and means is pressing, 
and the result will be an earnest endeavor to have 
a part in the great work. 


The Debt Campaign 


It is unfortunate that a halt short of the goal has 
been necessary, but another vigorous start is evi- 
dent. The English allotment, which was at a stand- 
still, now promises completion before the remainder 
of Canadian central fund. The latter is about 
$8,000 short for the claims which are made upon 
it, but the activity in Eagland will encourage fur- 
ther effort at home. 


Our Methodist Friends 


The quadrennial conference of the Methodist 
Church has held a two weeks’ session in Montreal. 
The official figures place the membership at 317,- 
717; ministers, 1,811; and total contributions, 
$13,720,650. The conference will consider the 
question of recruiting the ministry in view of the 
very urgent calls from the far West. Church union 
will also be a fruitful theme of discussion. 
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In Other Circles 


Prominent Episcopalians are also interesting 
themselves in the question of church union, notice- 
able among whom are Rev. Herbert Symonds, D. D., 
Montreal, and Bishop Williams of Huron. The Bap- 
tists say little on the subject, but it is clearly in the 
minds of many of the leaders. Presbyterians are 
pushing vigorously their Northwest mission, and 
everywhere are doing good work. a ¥. 6. 





Biographical 
REV. CHARLES ALGERNON DOWNS 


Rev. Charles A. Downs died in Lebanon, N. H., 
Sept. 20. He was born in Norwalk, Ct., May 21, 
1823, graduated at New York University, 1845, 
and Union Seminary, 1848. He wasordained May 1, 
1849, and installed pastor at Lebanon, Nov. 22, of 
the same year, and so continued till his dismis- 
sion, Oct. 30,1873. He continued his residence in 
the town till the last, meanwhile enjoying the es- 
teem and confidence of his fellow-townsmen. He 
represented the town in the legislature in 1864 
and 1865, and held various municipal offices, and 
was town clerk for twenty consecutive years. In 
1876 he was appointed state superintendent of in- 
struction. He was also secretary of the board of 
education under the county commissioner. He 
did much in indexing town records, arranging ol@ 
documents, and wrote a town history. He was a 
civil engineer of more than ordinary skill, and was 
frequently called in as an expert in court disputes. 
He was also for a long time chairman of the Leb- 
anon board of health. For several years, begin- 
ning in 1880, he served as acting pastor of the 
church at Hanover Center. C. 





Roman Catholics from French Canada now 
resident in New England assembled at Woon- 
socket last week for their annual convention. 
Among other matters debated was the rising 
demand for a French Canadian or Franco- 
American bishop in dioceses where a majority 
of the Catholic population is French and not 
Irish. Bishop Harkins of Providence, R. I., 
is reported as refusing to participate in cele- 
bration of high mass in connection with this 
convention because of its discussion of such 
matters. This is one of the rifts in the Ameri- 
can Catholic lute. The Irish will not always 
rule as supremely as they have in the past. 
German, French and Italian claims must be 
recognized. 
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Forethought and Foresight” 


By Rev. A. E. Dnnning 


The knowledge that love is at the root of everything is a great thing to cling to. That is the last 
great certainty. Be sure of God. By simple worship, by loving obedience, by making yourself pure 
even as he is pure, creep close to God and keep close to God; and nothing can overwhelm or drown 
you.—Phillips Brooks. 


This counsel of a modern prophet expresses in modern language the meaning of Jesus 
in his story of the ten virgins. How can the teacher interpret it so as to leave on the 
minds of his pupils the impression that Jesus left with his disciples? First, make the scene 
stand out clearly before them. He had just left the temple for the last time, after an exciting 
word contest with its rulers, eager to destroy him because they were convinced that if they 
did not do this, his teachings would destroy their power and rob them of their official posi 
tions. As he and his disciples were descending the hill toward the brook Kedron, which 
you may point out on the map of Jerusalem, they called his attention to the splendor of 
the buildings of the temple, more magnificent than those which Solomon had erected there 
in the days of Israel’s glory. He amazed them by telling them that these would all become 
shapeless ruins [24: 1, 2]. 

Trace their walk across the ravine and up the mountain side till he sat down and gaz d 
contemplatively on the white marble pile with gilded roofs now just beneath his eyes on 
the other side of the chasm. Then they came around him, and asked him when the destruc- 
tion he had foretold would take place, which seemed to them the end of all things, and 
what sign would show them that it was coming. They associated that event with a new 
era in which he would appear as the Supreme Ruler [24: 3]. He told them that many things 
would seem to presage the final convulsion, but that they must not be deceived by these. 
Wars, famines, earthquakes, false Christs and false prophets, and internal conflicts among 
their people in which they would be involved, would come, but these were not the signals 
of the final catastrophe. That, he said, would be the intrusion of the Roman standards 
into yonder holy sanctuary, which the prophet Daniel had foretold (24: 15; Dan. 11: 31, 12: 
11), and the encircling of the city by Roman legions [Luke 21: 20]. Then they must flee 
instantly, and those who were not prepared to go and alert to see and understand the signal 
would be caught in the awful convulsion of battle and siege and find it too late to escape. 
The crisis would come, he assured them, in that generation, though no one knew just when. 
He himself did not know [24: 36]. It would come on most of their fellow-countrymen as 
the Flood came on men in the days of Noah, which caught them unprepared and swept 
them all away [24: 37-39]. He counseled them to be always ready, and not to be caught 
unawares. 

Then he told them that his new society, the kingdom of heaven, would be established 
with a moral and spiritual overturning which would be as startling a surprise as the de- 
struction of the Jewish state, and that only those would be able to.enter it who in character, 
discipline aud aim would be ready for it when it should appear. Here he introduced this 
vivid Oriental dramatic picture which is our lesson. Study the description of the Eastern 
wedding, with some book like Dr. H. Clay Trumbull’s Studies in Oriental Life, or Eier- 
sheim’s Jewish Social Customs. Describe the scene to your pupils. Show them the picture 
of the little lamp whose supply of oil soon burns out, and the vessel which must be carried 
along to refill it. Then you are prepared to impress the familiar lesson of the parable under 





these three heads: 


1. Wisdom. How can you select the 
five wise virgins? The whole ten were 
dressed alike in wedding garments. All 
carried their lamps, and all went forth 
together. They all waited, all fell asleep 
while waiting, all woke at the midnight 
cry and all trimmed their lamps. To the 
careless eye people seem very much alike. 
They have the same wants, seek the same 
satisfactions for them, live the same daily 
lives, have the same hopes for happiness 
and peace. But look more closely, talk 
with them, look into their thoughts. 
Then the differences begin to appear. 
Some have trained themselves, as Phillips 
Brooks said, by simple worship, by loving 
obedience, by making themselves pure 
even as Christ is pure, have kept close to 
God, till when the crises of life come to 
test them, they find that they have hidden 
resources to sustain and strengthen them. 
They know their Lord and are at home 
with him. They are already in his king. 
dom, and no disappointment can con- 
quer them, no temptation capture them. 
They are prepared for whatever may 
come. This is the successful life. This 
is wisdom. 

2, Folly. What is the mark which dis- 
tinguishes the five foolish virgins? It 
does not appear till the stress of trial 
comes. They have goodintentions. They 
mean to honor the bridegroom and enjoy 
the festivities of the wedding. Their 
lamps flame up as do those of their wise 
sisters. But their resources for light are 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 14. 
The Ten Virgins. Text, Matt. 26: 1-13. 


quickly exhausted. They have not been 
living with the aims of immortal souls. 
They have drifted purposelessly through 
the days and years, forgetful of duty, 
thoughtless of the summons which comes 
to all, and to all at times unexpectedly to 
serve God and men by giving themselves 
in the tested knowledge that love is the 
last great certainty. 

Why may not their wise sisters share 
with them the attainments of character, 
the habit of unselfish service, the posses- 
sion of ideals learned and loved through 
fellowship with Jesus Christ? Because 
these things cannot be given away, can- 
not be possessed except by patiently 
and persistently cultivating them. If the 
wise virgins had given of their oil to the 
others they too would have been foolish. 
Each vessel carried enough only for one 
lamp. To have parted with some of it 
would have resulted in a funeral proces- 
sion in darkness by the whole ten, an 
insult to the bridegroom. No one can 
give to another fitness for the kingdom 
of heaven. 

3. Constant readiness. The whole of 
wisdom consists in living each day and 
hour loyal to one’s conscience, and con- 
sciously in the presence of God. The 
stipreme secret of success in life, temporal 
and eternal, is fidelity to daily duty, gain- 
ing character by trust in God and obedi- 
ence to him in things small and great. 
Who can miss it, except by willfully 
disregarding Christ’s counsel, ‘‘Seek ye 
first his kingdom and righteousness and 
all these things shall be added unto you?” 
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The New Edifice at Newton 
Highlands 


The beautiful and convenient church home 
whose completion is celebrated this week by 
the Congregational church of Newton High- 
jands witnesses to the prosperity and growing 
architectural taste of our suburban communi- 
ties. The situation is admirable, in the heart 
of the village, on an ample triangular lot at 
the junction of two streets. By extending the 
chapel and social-rooms at an angle from the 
main building, the peculiar shaped lot has 
been well utilized. Noble trees surround the 
building, and the fresh greensward and the 
ivy already climbing the walls take off any 
look of crude newness. 

The new edifice is dignified and churchly, 
built in the English Gothic style of the six- 
teenth century. A massive, battlemented 
tower is the most prominent architectural fea- 
ture. The material is Weymouth seam- faced 
granite, with trimmings of Ohio freestone, of 
which the transept and chancel arches are 
constructed. A bell and a clock witn wrought 
iron figures, are in the tower. Entering by 
the tower door, a large vestibule, with tessel- 
lated floor and deep red walls, gives ample 
entrance. The main audience room is cruci- 
form and seats 520. A gallery may be added 
at the rear, entered from the vestibule, if 
more sittings are required. 

The wood work is dark oak, and the aisles 
and vacant spaces are covered with dark green 
earpet, with which the cushions harmonize. 
The walls are a delicate buff. On one side of 
the deep chancel is the organ, with choir 
space in front, and on the other the octagonal 
pulpit. Three large windows are to be mem- 
orials «f former deacons. The chancel win- 
dow and that in the west transept are being 
made in England, and will commemorate 
Deacons Albert F. Hayward and James F. C. 
Hyde. The east transept window is in posi- 
tion and is a memorial of Deacon John and 
Mrs. Mary C. Stearns. 

For the prayer meetings and Bible school, a 
large, beautiful room, flanked on one end by 
the ladies’ parlor, and on the other by a room 
for the primary department, is provided in the 
chapel building. The parlor has mission fur- 
niture of dark oak. In the basement are a 
banquet-room, seating two hundred, a kitchen 
with all modern fasilities, and adequate rooms 
for steam heating plant and storage. The 
building is lighted by electricity, the green 
bronze fixtures adding to the decoration. 

The architect is Mr. George F. Newton of 
Boston, who built the Congregational church 
at Wellesley Hills, the Unitarian church at 
Winchester, and other recent church edifices in 
this vicinity, The total cost, $65,000, is all pro- 
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vided for. Of this, the ladies gave $2,800 for 
the furnishings, and the Sunday school, $1,200. 
An energetic committee, headed by Mayor 
Edgar W. Warren, secured pledges enough in 
five weeks to assure the success of the enter- 
prise, and has given unwearied attention to the 
details of construction. 

The enterprise has depended largely upon 
the popular pastor, Dr. George H. Smart, 
whose energetic leadership made it possible, 
and under his guidance a new era of growth 
and prosperity in the new home may confi- 
dently be predicted. 

Of the seven Congregational churches in 
Newton, five now have handsome stone build- 
ings—Eliot, First, Central, Highlands, and 
Nonantum, in the order of cost of edifices. 
Auburndale “and West Newton are well 
housed, but in wooden buildings. &.M.N. 


THE DEDICATION 


The first of a series of services celebrating 
the completion of these fine new buildings 
was held last Sunday morning—the formal 
service of dedication. The seating capacity of 
the spacious auditorium was fully tested by 
the congregation, which was re enforced by 
many from other churches and from Boston. 
The chancel was occupied by Pastor Smart 
and other ministers who officiated with him, 
also by Mayor E. W. Warren, who is chairman 
of the building committee, and Mr. C. S. Luit- 
weiler, chairman of the standing committee. 
The clear, ringing voice and devout spirit of 
Dr. H. J. Patrick uplifted the audience in the 
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dedicatory prayer which 
opened the service, the con- 
cluding €xercises being an act 
ard prayer and hymn of dedi- 
cation by pastor and people. 
Prof. E. C. Moore of Harvard 
preached a singularly appro- 
priate and inspiring sermon 
from Gal. 4: 19. Its theme 
was the genius of spiritual 
begetting, developing the sig- 
nificance of the truth that the 
creation in human beings of 
the life—the life that is in 
Christ—is the supreme ob- 
ject. For this churches exist, 
ministers are called, and to 
this Christians are inspired. 


Education 


Simmons Coilege for girls, 
Boston, opened with an en- 
rollment of 450, representing 
nearly every state in the 
Union and many foreign 
countries. 


Drury College opened Sept. 
13, with a Freshman class of 75 and a total 
of 148 in the college department, as against 
115 last fall term—a much greater gain than 
in any previous year. 


Smith College for women at Northampton, 
Mass , has an entering class of 445 and a total 
enrollment of 1,403. New buildings are to be 
erected, yet they are not likely to be built fast 
enough to keep pace with increasing applica- 
tions from students. 


What is a small college about the perpetuity 
of which there is much natural concern in 
view of the steady increase of those entering 
on the higher education in this country? 
Dartmouth, for instance, has an attendance of 
1,200 atudeats now. Chancellor McCracken of 
the University of New York says that a small 
college is one that has less than 500 students. 
It is all a matter of relativity and to a consid- 
erable extent subjectivity. 


Harvard’s celebration last week was fine 
but it pales before Aberdeen University’s 
celebration of its fourth centenary. Pius X. 
sent a medal to the chancellor. Three thou- 
sand delegates from centers of learning the 
world over were present. Honorary degrees 
were conferred on Professor Lanman of Har- 
vard, eminent student of Sanskrit; Prof. T. R. 
Lounsbury of Yale; J. W. White, M. D., of 
Philadelphia; Andrew Carnegie and last but 
not least, Rev. Dr. James S. Dennis, authority 
on foreign missions. 





CHURCH IN AURORA, NEB. 


Material, chipped brick and stone ; seating capacity, 500 ; cost, $12,500 ; joyfully dedicated 
free of debt with sermon by Rev. H. B. Harrison and addresses by Supts. J. D. Stewart and 
8. I. Hanford, the latter a former pastor. Present minister, Rev. A. E. Ricker. 
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Plans for a Year of Service 


What Earnest Pastors and Enterprising Churches Aim to do This Year 


These statements were kindly sent us by pastors in response to our request that they tell us one definite thing (or more) which 


they and their churches expect to do this year. 


the replies will be found stimulating and suggestive. 


Fifty Men at Each Midweek 
Meeting 


We aim to create loyalty to the church 
as a church. The individualism which has 
appealed to the caprice of men through featur- 
ing sermon topics and headlining special 
music has created a captious taste in church- 
going. This false fastidiousness has almost 
ruined the appetite for religion in many 
quarters. To sit through a dull sermon in 
one’s own church is better for the common 
religious life than to rush all over town after 
pulpit brilliancy. By the more impersonal 
appeal of worship for worship’s sake, we hope 
to reveal better the face of the personal God. 

This does not mean that the topics will be 
any less up-to-date in their handling of vital 
truth, that the music will be any less artistic 
in finish, that the pulpit preparation be any 
less arduous; but it does mean that the tend- 
ency to worship choir, preacher or stained 
glass shall give way to the worship of God. 
It is the attempt to break up the complacency 
of the church over itself by filling it with the 
compassion of Jesus Christ for others. 

To this end we emphasize the midweek 
meeting as a meeting of the church, the whole 
church and everybody in the church, irrespec- 
tive of topic, leader or weather. Already a 
start has been made on a band of fifty men 
who are to place the obligation to be present 
every Wednesday night as a definite engage- 
ment on their calendars, not to be set aside 
except for urgent cause. 

Lucius OLMSTED BAIRD. 

St. Mary’s Avenue Church, Omaha, Neb. 








Three New Endeavors 


For the coming autumn and winter we plan 
at least three lines of work new to us. 

1. A choir of boys and girls under fifteen to 
lead the singing in our Sunday evening popu- 
lar service. The pastor and wife are training 
them and the beginning already made is a 
prophecy of helpfulness for the future. A 
sweet little Jewish girl of twelve is singing 
contralto solos and the pastor’s son of thirteen 
with a rich boy soprano, is of great assistance. 

2. A concerted movement, led and abetted 
by the pastor and trustees, for raising the 
balance of mortgage indebtedness remaining 
on the church since its erection fifteen years 
ago. 

3. An organized mission study class among 
the members of the Endeavor Society, under 
the guidance of the missionary committee. A 
monthly study of the lives of missionary 
heroes in the midweek prayer meeting. A 
modernized monthly concert of prayer for 
missions, alternating the studies between 
workers at home and those in other lands. 

E. P. ARMSTRONG. 

First Church, Bay Shore, L. I. 


Introducing the Church to New 
Comers 


This church stands on the border between 
two peoples. Frcem its high seclusion it looks 
down on a long row of tenements, old and 
dingy, the advance line of a new population 
that has filled up every street and alley to 
overflowing and where children swarm and 
play strange games in strange speech. To 
this population our church is as foreign as a 
pagoda in India. To the left and rear of the 
church is a park, hemmed by old New England 


homes, clean, chaste and childless—the rear 
guard of a retreating population. Beyond are 
the “ residential districts’? where our church 
is understood and revered. “This picture sug- 
gests the one definite thing we expect to do 
this year. We are going to try to make this 
church understood and loved by the new and 
approaching population as well as by the old. 
We have conducted one or two parish visita- 
tions in the past by our own people, in which 
we found and assimilated many English- 
speaking families. This year we expect to 
employ a Greek and a French visitor in the 
force and are now on the search. A minor 
purpose in all this is to test a recommendation 
made to the New Hampshire Home Mission- 
ary Society in May. THOMAS CHALMERS. 
First Church, Manchester, N. H. 


e 


A Fraternal Ministry 


We hope to do more than ever this year for 
the men of the city and for young people. 
Already we have taken the preliminary steps 
toward forming a “ brotherhood’’ among the 
men of church and congregation to meet at 
stated times for a simple tea and to discuss 
the relation of the church to the spiritual 
and moral welfare of the community. In the 
work among young people my assistant, a 
consecrated lady reared in the church and 
knowing well the needs of our people, is an 
invaluable helper. A _ fifteen-minute prayer 
meeting by a few earnest workers before Sun- 
day morning worship seems to vitalize all the 
services of the day. 

JAMES W. BIXLeER. 

Second Church, New London, Ct. 


An Unusual Program 


The larger purposes which will shape my 
preaching and plans are these: 

1. To develop a deeper sense of the value 
and possibilities of the church as an exponent 
of Christianity. 

2. To identify the Great First Cause, the 
Eternal Energy, of the man who is under the 
spell of the modern scientific spirit with 
the God the Father of Jesus, not in a spirit 
of criticism but of sympathy, recognizing the 
value of a modicum, even a minimum, of 
faith. 

3. To make the ministrations of the church, 
even her most sacred ones, inclusive rather 
than exclusive. 

4. To impress the utility and adaptability of 
Jesus’ teaching in modern life, and the value 
and necessity of Christian character as a 
remedy for social evils. 

To reach these ends, I depend on the pulpit, 
on the selection of themes for conference meet- 
ings, and on a free and frank discussion of 
the questions involved, especially in a Sunday 
noon class of men. 

ALLAN CONANT FERRIN. 

High Street Church, Lowell, Mass. 


A Mission to Outsiders and Insiders ~ 


To make at least one church service minis- 
ter especially to those not regular church at- 
tendants; to put forth real efforts to draw fam- 
ilies non-churchgoing within church life and 
interests; to undertake some systematic plan 
to increase devout and intelligent use of the 
Bible; to devise plans and foster a spirit, 
whereby all shall have a share in our Chris- 
tian work; and to deepen the devotional and 


The request was made in the interest of the church at large, and we feel sure that 


spiritual life of the church. These are some 
of our ideals for the year. 
RayYMOND CALKINS. 


State Street Church, Portland, Me. 


A Pastor’s Vision 

We hope to develop our work along three 
lines: 

Financial. By making the new financial 
secretary of the church the unit through which 
all church collections pass, whether relating to 
current expense, benevolence or church debt, 
thus keeping better informed as to what each 
contributor is doing, where additional pledges 
should be sought, more promptly banking 
money coming in, and including all accounts 
in one quarterly notice to any in arrears. 

Social. A definite policy of greater socia- 
bility and fellowship among members of or- 
ganizations and toward strangers. This will 
provide a corps of men at the rear of audi- 
torium to greet strangers and fellow-members. 
Church suppers will have an interesting after- 
dinner pregram with abandant time for social 
intercourse. 

Spiritual. A series of special meetings in 
co-operation with local churches, Men’s Club 
in charge of one Sunday evening a month. 
Enlarged facilities for Bible lectures to adults. 

WILLIAM E. Capmus. 


First Church, Elyria, O. 


Studying the Religion of Poets 


One special feature, just being projected, is. 
a class in the Religious Ideas of the Modern 
Poets, recognizing as the basis of such study 
the kinship of spirit between these modern 
men, dealing with the deep things of life, and 
earlier writers like the Psalmist and Isaiah. 

Lexington, Mass. CHARLES F. CARTER. 


A Covenant Keeping Membership 


We aim, this year, to have every member a 
covenant keeping member, attending the serv- 
ices and contributing to the current expense 
and benevolent funds. To this end a large 
amount of personal work is planned by the 
pastoral committee. Probably some whole- 
some discipline will be applied. We also plan 
to erect a Sunday school building with parlors 
and chapel on the lower floor, at a cost of 
about $30,000. This will complete the plant of 
which the auditorium and institutional rooms 
were finished six years ago. In anticipation 
of entering the new Sanday school building 
next September a general movement for im- 
proving the school and increasing the member- 
ship has been inaugurated. A large number 
have signed cards promising to try to bring 
additional members. When members are 
brought the fact is indorsed on the card which 
they have signed. In general, we are trying 
to understand the gospel better and to inter- 
pret it to the community by a practical and 


‘helpful ministry. CHarLES W. CARROLL. 


Hough Avenue Church, Cleveland, O. 


Next week, Oct. 9-11, the Methodists of the 
three conferences centering in New York City 
are to hold an institute on evangelism in Cal- 
vary Church. This is the first time that the 
Methodists around New York have met for 
such a purpose without regard to conference - 
lines. Presiding elders, pastors, evangelists 
and laymen will study and pray together how 
to win men to Christ in their own communities. - 
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The Notable Achievements 
of the Tent and Open-Air 
Campaign =: 3 3 3% 








A Review of the 1906 Summer Campaign 


; . All Sorts and Conditions 
New York’s Grapple with the Outsider | of Peopie Reached by a 


Compact, Vigorous 
Union Movement :: :: 








On April 6, in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
and Calvary Baptist Church, local leaders of 
all the large denominations voiced the cry of 
the city, its sins and sorrows, and made an 
appeal for money and workers to insure a 
greater summer campaign than ever. On 
Sept. 17, after thirteen weeks of splendid 
work, there gathered again in Carnegie Halla 
huge audience to witness the converts’ rally 
and see the living proofs of the work done. 
Five hundred singers from all the tents sang 
with the precision of an oratorio chorus 
and the enthusiasm of Christian joy. On the 
Saturday previous, Calvary Methodist Church 
was packed with nearly two thousand children 
who were having their closing rally. At Car- 
negie Hall was the same childlike exuberance. 
People of many tongues and colors mingled 
both in the boxes and the top galleries, and 
were able to join in the same songs. Rev. 
Dr. Ely, superintendent of this campaign, de- 
scribed the andience as being largely con- 
verts, reconverted backsliders, and Christian 
workers. 


WHAT WAS ACCOMPLISHED AT DIFFERENT 
POINTS 


The leading worker from each tent or open- 
air center occupied five minutes in reviewing 
his field, and was then followed by spontaneous 
testimonies of converts. What with the fervor 
and variety of these, and the interspersion of 
favorite songs from the individual centers, 
the audience became as responsive as a politi- 
cal convention, and most of them stayed until 
nearly midnight. Representatives from six 
tents and four open-air centers were heard. 
Rev. W. Wilkinson (a Yorkshire man) had 
preached in his casgock five days a week on 
a four-legged stool, in front of the Customs 
House, Wall Street. Without any music or 
other aid, he has drawn audiences rising to 
800 men, many of them college trained, and 
he closed with a service in Old Trinity, from 
which many were turned away, a thousand 
men being inside. Federal and municipal 
officeholders of rank, bankers of prominence, 
and others like the dean of New York Uni- 
versity have attended and commended these 
services. 

Precisely the opposite kind of audience has 
been in charge of Bradford Williams (once an 
actor) at Fort George at the other end of the 
city, a popular resort, with services every 
night, and often five meetings on Saturdays 
and Sundays. Thirty thousand portions of 
the New Testament given away. A large 
percentage of Jews were often present. On 
July 4, sixteen hundred people passed in and 
out during an hour. Twenty-five sermons 
were preached in a little over seven hours. 

At Abingdon Square, Eighth Avenue and 
Thirteenth Street, Rev. Dr. Dubois Loux (the 
new director of Bible study at the Broadway 
Tabernacle) has had large open air meetings, 
using a band stand for platform, and renting 
a room nearby for after meetings. Flower 
night on July 12, brought car-loads of flowers 
from the country, which were distributed to 
needy homes and among the sick. At this 
center 3,500 obtained Bibles. One old sea cap- 
tain dared not sail again till he had pledged 
himself to God. In a week or two his long- 
praying Christian widow returned to tell of 
her husband’s grave in the ocean. 


THE NEGRO, THE ITALIAN AND THE SLAV 


It has been proved this summer that one can 
now go to the foreign field as a missionary for 
a five cent fare! An astonishing feature of 
the campaign, both this year and last, has 
been. the response of the Italians. Rev. M. 
Nardi, who was converted in early manhood 
the first time he read the Bible, by seeking to 


understand John 1: 12, has had great power 
with his countrymen. At first the audiences 
were unruly, but after a few nights, upwards 
of a thousand nightly gave thoughtful rever- 
ence to the preaching. They brought a large 
delegation to Carnegie Hall. The evangelist 
declared that a year ago they would not have 
dared be present, because of fear. The Ital- 
ian children have proved the brightest in 
learning the gospel messages and Christian 
songs. Bohemians, Italians and Germans 
have been gathered in. A German Roman 
Catholic woman was converted by first hear- 
ing the singing. 

So in Hell’s Kitchen and San Juan Hill, a 
region perhaps of more riot and crime than 
any other in the city, services were held four 
times daily for white and colored children 
and adults, besides other open-air meetings. 
Many nights saw four to twelve services, one 
being specially for drunkards. People sat 
at tenement windows asking prayer, making 
confession, or appealing for mercy, sometimes 
at midnight. 


THE SHOP, THE MILL AND THE DOCKS 


Splendid meetings were held in such big 
factories and shops as Buttericks, the West- 
ern Electric Company and in tents, for long- 
shoremen and sailors. The streets with big 
warehouses looked so empty, but the, float- 
ing homes by the docks poured out many 
good audiences and filled the tent nightly. 
Four hundred and thirty seven professed con- 
version, ninety per cent. of them being men. 
One striking feature is that eighty-five of 
these apparently rough fellows have already 
formed a Brotherhood Club and wear a red 
button, have rented a big house, hiring a 
Christian man and wife as caretakers, and the 
men are going to live there when ashore and 
help each other in the Christian life. Three 
months ago no ordinary church routine would 
have reached them. One man was going out 
on a burglary and gave up his “jimmy ” tothe 
evangelist. Another had been trained for the 
priesthood, one as a Presbyterian preacher, 
one had been an army doctor and one left 
Denmark twenty years ago and as scon as 
he was recently converted started for Den- 
mark to find his poor widowed mother and 
give her a home. All of them had fallen 
through drunkenness and gambling. 

So the story might run on. Nearly two 
thousand meetings have been shared by an 
aggregate attendance of almost half a million 
people, one-third being children, giving an 
average attendance of 250 per meeting with 
two meetings seven days per week in a long 
hot summer of thirteen weeks. 


IMPRESSIONS AND RESULTS 


All this work has been accomplished by 
a regular force of fifty workers aided from 
time to time by volunteers. The tent move- 
ment can no longer be ignored nor sneered at. 
It is a search for the individual soul, and its 
keynote of “‘ personal work”’ has meant suc- 
cess. The speakers have as a rule been suc- 
cessful because they have not been preachy 
—flippant or jocular! The Converts’ Rally 
at Carnegie Hall exhibited neither cant nor 
rant. The children learned Dr. Schauffler’s 
course of studies, joyous Christian songs, 
and proved to be little missionaries sent to 
bring out the adult relatives. Nearly 200,000 
tracts have been given away. Hundreds of 
homes have been visited. Men on the steps 
of the City Hall have come out before the 
crowd and confessed Christ. It means some- 
thing for two thousand Americans to hear a 
little seven-year-old Italian girl, Alice Rossi, 
sing under the shadow of municipal govern- 
ment offices, of the sunlight of God’s love! A 





deacon of the Free Church of Scotland, with 
his pastor’s letter in his pocket, arrived here 
in June, became discouraged, drank and fell. 
Having lost all, he was reclaimed at the City 
Hall steps, and will join a Brooklyn church. 
Mission schools have become larger than in 
the winter, many pastors testify to the reflex 
influence on their churches, a suicide was 
prevented through one service, and one 
colored church has received new members 
every Sunday from the tent. There were 120 
to 150 meetings every week. 


THE MEN AND WOMEN BEHIND THE GUNS 


Seventy five students offered to help, asking 
only for their very moderate expenses. When 
only $28,000 of the $40,000 asked for in April, 
May and June had come in, the fifty odd 
workers met in prayer, and then voluntarily 
made subscriptions from their meager salaries. 
These people loved their work. Daily confer- 
ences, prayer and Bible study gave them the 
spiritual atmosphere for their heroic labors. 
No collections have been taken at a single 
service. This year’s work has been a great 
advance on last year. Bible study classes 
organized in the tent are to be carried on 
through the winter, also a new mission for 
colored people in the San Juan district. 


THE DUTY OF CONTINUANCE 


The movement must develop or perish. It 
costs less than the routine expenses of ordi- 
nary church work. The churches should 
amply and generously recognize the summer 
campaign as a continuance of their battle, 
adapted to summer needs. Every church is 
offered proper representation in the control of 
the work. Where four churches or more are 
willing to co-operate they became a local com- 
mittee responsible for the local work. The 
executive committee has searched for the best 
methods. The program at the City Hall meet- 
ings contained the order of service, words of 
hymns, announcements, etc., and the full re- 
sponsive reading. Many a man read Scripture 
who had not done so for a longtime. There 
has been no exaggeration in press reports. 
The fatal fluency of figures has been avoided. 


Continued on page 446. 
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HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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There has been no trouble to get the crowds, 
but a deal of trouble to get the churches to 
give support both financial and religious. If 
the churches were really alive to the facts of 
summer opportunities they would aim for one 
hundred tents, and the best preachers of the 
country of all denominations. Fifty-seven 
evangelists last year cost less than $80 each 
for the season. The superintendent’s salary 
was $1,573. A critic looking for wasteful ex- 
travagance would have a hard job. Men like 
President Cuthbert Hall, W. W. White and 
others, enthusiastically indorse the move- 
ment and plead for a larger support. 
SYDNEY. 





Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALLEN, Wo. C., Gaylerd, Mich., to Grass Lake. 
Accepts. 

BELL, E. FRAZER, Farwell, Mich., to Bancroft. 
Accepts. 

BERCKMAN, WM. O., La Follette, Tenn., to Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky. Accepts, and is at work. 

BLANCHARD, JOHN L., Le Mars, Io., to Milwaukee 
Ave. Ch., Denver, Col. Accepts. 

CuRTISS, PAYSON L., Webster, 8. D., to S. Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Accepts, and is at work. 

DAINS, CHAS. H., Grand Island, Neb., to Pierce. 

DANIEL, N. CARTER, Rollo, Ill., accepts call to 
Chicago Lawn, Chicago. 

DICKSON, JOHN W., Stillwater, Minn., to Hope Ch., 
Superior, Wis. Accepts. 

DRAWBRIDGE, Rop’T W., Village Ch., Medway, 
Mass., to Pepperell. Accepts. 

EvVERT, HENRY S., Grandview, Io., to Sterling, Wis. 

GIBSON, J. C. (Free Baptist), Columbiaville, to Ed- 
more and Six Lakes, Mich. Accepts. 

GILLEs, E. W., Minneapolis, Minn., to Seneca and 
Terryville, Wis. Accepts. 

HaM, RICHARD K., Portland, Ore., to Grass Valley, 
Cal. Accepts. 

HILDRETH, HOMER W., Rochester, Vt., accepts 
call to Prospect, Ct. 

JONES, ERNEST, Robbins, Tenn., to Viola, Wis. 
Accepts. 

LONG, SAM’L A., Wataga, III, to Byron. 

MATHEWS, S. SHERBURNE, lately returned from 
special work in Univ. of Berlin, to secretaryship 
of the educational work and of the Building 
Fund of the People’s Palace, Boston. Has begun 
work. 

PAGE, JOHN, Salina, Kan., to assistant pastorate, 
Second Ch., Denver, Col. 

SCHERFF, FRANK C. F., Minden, Io., to new Ger- 
man Ch., Norfolk, Neb. Accepts. 

SEyYMouR, Epw. P., Greenfield, Mass., accepts 
call to White Oaks Ch., Williamstown. 

STEBBINS, C. E., to W. Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

STEPHENS, FRED’K A., Grass Lake, to Kalkaska, 
Mich. Accepts. 

TAYLOR, GEO. E., Pierce, Neb., to Syracuse. 

WHITE, FRANCIS D., Freeport, Mich., to Sauga- 
tuck. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


FISHER, ALBERT V., 0. Kensington, N. H., Sept. 27. 
Sermon, Dr. S. H. Dana; other parts, Dr. Edw. 
Robie, Rev. Messrs. Joseph Kimball, C. L. Mer- 
riam, R. D. Sawyer, W. H. Woodwell and G. H. 
Scott. 

HUBBELL, GEO. A., president of Highland Coll., 
Williamsburg, Ky., o. Sept. 20. Parts by Rev. 
Messrs. W. O. Berckman, M. K. Pasco, T. B. 
Dodd, T. A. Kitchen and Sam’! Sutton. 

LOGAN, GEO. A., Bangor Sem., o. Weld, Me., 
Sept. 21. Sermon, Pres. D, N. Beach, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. Chas. Harbutt, G. H. 
Woodward and W. B. Keniston. 

RoGERS, D. MINER, Hartford Sem., 0. South Ch., 
New Britain, Ct., Sept. 28. Sermon, Dr. J. W. 
Cooper; other parts, Dr. O. 8. Davis, Pres. W. D. 
Mackenzie, Prof. A. R. Merriam and Rey. 8. R. 
Van Trowbridge. 

WHEELOCK, ALBERT H., i. Marlboro, Mass., 
Sept. 26. Sermon, Rev. L. B. Goodrich; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. W. J. Batt, F. S. Hunnewell, 
E. F. Hayward, C. 8. Brooks, A. F. Travis, Drs. 
L. R. Eastman and C. H. Daniels. 


Resignations 


ALLEN, Wo. C., Gaylord, Mich. 

BANISTER, CHAS. D., Ironton, Mich. 

BERCKMAN, Wo. O., First Ch., La Follette, Tenn. 

DOOLITTLE, JOHN B., W. Suffield, Ct., closing an 
eleven-year pastorate. After 42 years of service 
he voluntarily retires from the active ministry. 

DRAWBRIDGE, Rop’t W., Village Ch., Medway, 
Mass., after a six-year pastorate. 





HADDEN, Rop’t A., general secretary of Columbus 
(O.) Sunday School Association. 

HILDRETH, HOMER W., Rochester, Vt. 

MoorE, Rop’t G., Morton Park, Ill. 

Morss, GEO. H., Montville, Ct., to take effect 
Nov. 30, closing a ten-year pastorate. 

PREIss8, J. M., Eureka, Wn. 

PUTNAM, FRANK C., Woodstock, Vt., to take effect 
Nov. 1, after a seven-year pastorate. Temporary 
address, New Haven. 

THOMPSON, ERNEST L., Villa Park Ch., Denver, 
Col. 

THORPE, JOHN, Center Harbor, N. H., to take 
effect Dec. 31, after 21 years’ ministry in New 
Hampshire, four of them at Center Harbor. 

WHITE, FRANCIS D,, Freeport, Mich. 


Dismissions 


PRATT, NATHANAEL M., Monson, Mass., Sept. 24. 
SPENCE, WILL H., Pilgrim Ch., Cambridge, Mass., 
Sept. 19. 


Personals 


BoLk, ANDREW &S., pastor eight years at Coventry, 
Vt., has been elected by that town as representa- 
tive to the state legislature. During its session 
he expects to occupy his pulpit each Sunday, be- 
sides attending to his duties at Montpelier. 

CONRAD, Wo. O., for ten years the successful pastor 
of Rollstone Church, Fitchburg, Mass., under the 
imperative demand of his physicians discontinued 
active service last June. His church generously 
gave him four months’ vacation, which was later 
increased to six months. Finding a more ex- 
tended rest was necessary to complete restoration, 
he recently resigned. He is importuned by the 
church to withdraw his resignation and take a 
year’s leave of absence, with the hope of resum- 
ing the pastorate. It is probable that Mr. Conrad 
will accept the judgment of the church and with- 
draw his resignation. 

GODDARD, JOHN CALVIN, Salisbury, Ct., carried 
off the honors at the recent golf tournament of 
Litchfield County ministers, by the net score of 
73. 

IvEs, JOEL S., Hartford, secretary of the Congre- 
gational Missionary Society of Connecticut, re- 
cently addressed the State Universalist Conven 
tion at Stamford, with the subject, The New 
Connecticut. 

LUTHER, CLAIRE F., Little Compton, R. I., has 
secured an automobile to aid him in reaching his 
scattered parishioners. 

THOMAS, EVAN, Essex Junction, Vt., is to be in- 
structor of mathematics in the University of Ver- 
mont for the coming year. 
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Churches Organized 


NORFOLK, NEB., German, Rev. Frank C. F. Scheff, 
pastor. 

WALLA, WALLA, WN., Olivet, rec. 21 Sept., 15 mem- 
bers. It has valuable lot and building nearly 
paid for and largely the gift of members of First 
Ch. Rev. C. M. Bainton is pastor. 


Receptions 


EKIN, GROVE F., and bride, on returning from their 
wedding journey to California, were presented 
with a generous outfit of table silver by their 
church at Millbury, Mass. 


American Board Personals 
APPOINTMENTS 
FUNK, GRACE ADELINE, of Rogers, Ark., Sept. 25, 
to the Foochow Mission. 
ARRIVALS 


DORWARD, Rev. and Mrs. JAMES C., of Adams, 
Durban, South Africa, at Boston, Sept. 23. 


DEPARTURES 


BROWNE, Rev. JOHN K , Aug. 11, from Boston, re- 
turning to Harpoot, Eastern Turkey. 

CAMMACK, Dr. WILLIAM and his wife, from Boston, 
Sept. 20, to join the West Central Africa Mission. 

GRISWOLD, Miss FANNY E., Sept. 2, from San 
Francisco, returning to Maebashi, Japan. 

PRICE, Rev. and Mrs. FRANCIS M., from San Fran- 
cisco, returning to Guam, Micronesia, Sept. 2. 

STrMson, Mrs. MARTIN L., from San Francisco, 
Oct. 4, returning to Ruk, Micronesia. 


MARRIAGES 
CAMMACK—SEYMOUR—At Iowa City, Io., Sept. 12, 


Dr. Sarah Libbie Seymour of lowa City to Dr. 
William Cammack of Chicago. 





A three days’ conference, Nov. 13-15, is to 
be held in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, to commemorate the cen- 
tennial of the Haystack meeting at Williams- 
town. Itisto be interdenominational and will 
be addressed by missionary leaders at home 
and abroad. Among them are John R. Mott, 
Robert E. Speer, S. B. Capen of the American 
Board, Arthur J. Brown of the Presbyterian 
Board, John W. Wood of the Episcopal Mis- 
sion Board and Rev. S. M. Zwemer, mission- 
ary to the Mohammedans of Arabia. 














Need It 





" a Ask your doctor about the wisdom of your keeping 
Olu Mea Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in the house, ready for colds, 
Yeossns, croup, bronchitis. If he says it’s all right, 

then get a bottle of it at once. Why not show a 


little foresight in such matters? 


We have no secrets! We publish 
the formulas of ailour preparations. 


J.C. Ayer Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 














Silks Favored By 


Fashion Are Here 





be found here. 


PLAID SILKS, The most popular silks in 
vogue today are here in large varieties, 
50-59-69-75-1.00-1.25 and $1.50 


PEAU DE CYGNE, In all the most beautiful 
shades for early fall and winter, for both 
evening and ‘street wear, 

Special at...... 38-59-69-79 and 1.00 


TAFFETA SILKS, Guaranteed for extra 
service regardless of price, every conceiv- 
able color in all qualities, 

BOOKA OB. 0c o 0s covsiecerss 59-69-75-85c 


BLACK SWISS CHIFFON TAFFETA, Sold 
over other silk counters in Boston at 85c 
BOONE OE «0 a:0.0s is ceba ses cie0es sees ceeee sees 69c 


BLACK TAFFETA, 36 inches wide, rich 
black, medium finish, Extra value at $1.25 
Bpectal Ab... ..ccccevcvcccescccsssoes secs 1.00 


So many new silks arein, such pretty silks, attractive in wear and brilliant in color, that 
were you to ask us to name one, two or even a half duzen favorites we couldn’t do it—as 
one merits our good opinion for this cause and another for that. You, however, may 
fancy some particular weave or color and there is not the slightest doubt but that it will 





BLACK PEAU DE SOIE, Extra quality, 
superior lustrous finish, actual width 26 
inches, worth $1.25 
OO ho a Ses ntee tics tase rise bascincesaeds 1.00 


GREEN & BLUE CHECKS & FANCIES, 
for street wear and separate waists, supe- 
rior quality and finish, Value 75c 
POOLE AEs a san sae cnns sevceveesses beteusey 59c 


FANCY SILKS, A large range of new de- 
sirable silks in checks, stripes and fancies, 
never before sold less than 59¢ 
RPOMN Gina vs bose cces coisa seercesincecoues 39c 

BLACK & COLORED VELVETS & VEL- 
VETEENS, in the plain dress finish, Paon 
& Pame effects, velvets 
Bpectal At. ....0.0e cee 1.00-1.25 and1.50 


Blacks up to 5.00. Dress velveteens 
50c to 1.50 
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WASHINGTON STREET THROUGH TO WINTER STREET 
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Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BRAINERD—BOWEN-—In Centerville, Io., at the home 
of the bride’s mother, Sept. 22, William H. Brainerd, 
of Brainerd & Leeds, architects, Hoston, and Dr. Mary 
Bowen, former! 7 of the department of Euglish litera- 
ture in Wellesley College. 

WEIDMAN—WALKER~—In Geneva, Neb., sau 29, Rev. 
M. R. Weidman of Wisner, Neb., and iss Retta 
Walker of Geneva. 


Deaths 


CUTLER—In Talimadge, O , Sent. 23, Fannie P. Wol- 
cott, wife of Rev. Charles Cutler, in the 73d year of 
her age. 

FREEMAN-—In Deep River, Ct., Rev. Joseph A. Free- 
man, aged 65 yrs. 

HARRIS—In Wolfeboro, N. H,. Sept. 12, Rev. Charles 
E. Harris, aged 78 yrs. Funeral )n Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Sept.15. Interment ia Greenwood. 

MAKEPEACE-—In Lynn, Mass , Sept. 23, Esther Dun- 
ham, widow of Lysander Otis Makepeace, aged 87 yrs., 
11 mos. 

SAWYER~In Randolph, Vt., Sept. 22, Prof. Henry E. 
Sawyer, of Washington, D. C., aged 80 yrs. A grad- 
uate of Dartmouth in 1851, he tavght in Concord, 

. H., was for thirteen years ‘in Midd etown, Ct., held 
the associate principalship of the State Normal School 
at New Britain, served six years as superintendent of 
the Mt. Hermon School, Northfield, and after two 

years’ travel in Europe he served for three years in 
‘ougaloo University, | eee Since 1895 he has 
resided in Washington, D. ¢ 











MRS. AMOS BLANCHARD 


Mrs. Lucretia Thompson Sprague, wife of Mr. Amos 
Blanchard of Andover, died of pneumonia at their sum- 
mer home in Intervale, N. H., Sept. 13. She was the 
daughter of Prof. John Thompson and Lucretia Sprague, 
and was born in Missouri in 1839, her father, who was a 
graduate of the University of Nashville, being a teacher 
in one of the pioneer institutions of the then far West. 
Her parents both died there in her infancy, and she be- 
came the adopted daughter of a well-known family in 
Salem, her mother’s early home. There and in New 
York City she received a thorough education, especially 
in music, and was for some years the organist of the 
Crombie Street Church, Salem. Marrying Mr. Blanchard 
in 1865, her home had been for many years in Andover, 

She was a woman of rare gifts, enthusiastically inter- 
ested in nature, in music, in literature, and freely sharing 
with friends and literary circles the fruits of her genius 
and her study. Added to these accomplishments, and 
to the attractiveness of her gentle, gracious personality, 
was an earnest Christian faith and conscientious Chris- 
tian character. Of sensitive nature and sympathetic 
spirit, she was keenly alive to the joys and sorrows of 
others, and abounded in words of kindness and deeds of 
love to all within the circle of her influence—a circle 
which extended through missionary service to the ends 
of the earth. 

Always unostentatious and retiring, she withdrew 
more and more from active society as her health grew 
feebler, but still sent out her kindly messages of rejoic- 
ing or sympathy, and still showed her love for the 
Master by doing good in His name. Thinking much of 
spiritual things she was unconsciously fitting for the 
higher service and fuller joy of the life which is to 
come—which has already come to her. Relieved of all 
trace of weariness or suffering, her sweet face as seen at 
the funeral service in the chapel on Andover Hill, sur- 
rounded by the flowers she loved, seemed like a fore- 
glimpse of heaven—‘as it had been the face of an 
angel.”” Her many friends will be comforted by the 
significant words of Longfellow which she had copied 
on a slip of paper and left in the latest book of her 
reading: 

Weep not my friends! rather rejoice with me. 
I shall not feel the pain, but shall be gone, 
And you shall have another friend in heavep 


Cc. C. Ce 


DEATH OF A NOTABLE WOMAN 


Mrs. Sarah Capen Dimond Putnam came to the end of 
her long and beneficent earthly career at Fairmount 
College, Wichita, Kan., Sept. 15. She was born in Salis- 
bury, Vt., June 8, 1818, the child of Theophilus and 
Miranda Colton Capen; educated in Oberlin coreee 
with the first class of that institution; married in 183§ 
to Isaac M. Dimond, at that time a prominent BR on 
and manufacturer of New York City. Left a widow in 
1862, she was married in 1867 to Hon. Dougias Putnam 
of Marietta, O. Again left a widow in 1894, in the 
autumn of 1896 Mrs. Putnam removed to Wichita, Kan., 
to make her home with her daughters, Mrs. N. J. Morii- 
son and Miss Mary Dimond. 

It was her good fortune throughout the greater part 
of her life to hold close relativuns with people and 
events prominent in the religious and philanthropic 
progress of the country. She was a favorite niece of 

. P. Stewart, whose husband and Rev. J. J. 
Shipherd in 1833 established Oberlin College in the 
wiicerness of Ohio, and she found a bome with the 
Stewarts while they were doing their pioneer educa- 
tional work. Her first husband, Mr. Dimond, was one 
of the chief financial supporters of the Broadway — aber- 
nacle Church in New York, and whet Rev. C. G. Finney, 
pastor of the church, was called to the prosetenes ot 
Oberlin College, Mr. Dimond united with Arthur and 
Lewis Tappan in giving financial backing to Mr. Finney 
in his new office. 

She was a charter member of the American Female 
Guardian Society of New York, iater an officer of the 
same, a frequent and valued writer for the columns of 
the society’s organ, and a contributor to its resources 
through life. Later in Brooklyn she became a mem- 
ber of the _— of the Pilgrims, and a friend of its 
iliustrious pastor, Dr. Storrs. She was intimate with 
the family of the ‘Drilliant Theodore | ilton at the period 
of bis power, a friend of Henry Ward Beecher and a 
witness in his defense when prosecuted by Tilton. 
After her removal to Ohio Mrs. Putnam came into close 
social touch with many of the famous men of that state— 
John Sherman, Governor Cox, Presid nd Mrs. Hayes, 
Governor Bushnell, President Mc! ley and others. 
Her beautiful mansion was the hos itable home of ae 
men whenever they visited Marietta and its colle 

She was an ardent friend of missieunry work D this 
country and in foreign lands. Family relatives and in- 





timate friends were among the earliest missionaries to 
Hawaii, to the Nestorians, to Asia Minor and to Turke 
in ‘ope. Missionary families, wearied and worn wit 
h Service, found welcome rest for weeks and months 
in her hospitable Ohio home,“ the yg Beautiful,” 
as they delighted to call it. To the last she was a 
generous contributor to the missionary causes of her 
church. *She was deeply interested in the education of 
promising young people of scant pecuniary means, and 
begs her noble husband helped many a youth and maiden 
in the severe struggle foran education. Three mission- 
ary colleges, Olivet, Drury and Fairmount, in their early 
struggles shared deeply in her sympathies. her prayers 
and heraid. Passing through many vicissitudes of pov- 
erty and wealth during her long /ife, in her old age sub- 
— to straitness of resources. her character, reflect- 
ng under all circumstances only * sweetness and light,” 
profourdly impressed all who came under her influence. 

Though resident in Wichita for only a few last years 
of her life.and having her modest home remote from 
the social center of tne city, probably the death of no 
other lady of the city would have been more dee iy 
mourned. From girlhood until the final hour her fait 
in God and her devotion to ber Saviour never wavered. 
To a remarkable degree her mental faculties continued 
regnant and active until dimmed by approaching death 
a few hours before the end. 


MRS. W. 8. COGGIN 


Died in Boxford, Aug. 11, Mrs. Mary Clark Coggin, 
ware of f Rev. William 8. Coggin and aunt of Dr. Francis 


E. 

In 1840 Mrs Coggin came as a bride to the little 
parish of Boxford, and for more than sixty years was 
loved and honored and reverenced by every one who 
ever came into her sunny presence. She was born of 
good New England stock, educated in the best New 

cngland schools, and she’ always referred with grati- 
tude to the fact "that she “had the great privilege of 
being at Mt. Holyoke under Miss Lyon’s training.” Ex- 
cept for a year spent in teaching in Ohio, she lived her 
long life of ninety-foor years in one section of New 
England, yet she fever seemed provincial for her in- 
terests were worid-wide. 

Her reading was varied and systematic, her love of 
astronomy a passion, and thr »ughout her busy life she 
often rose in the small hours to study the heavens. Her 
one and only extravagance was benevolence. She de- 
nied herself rigidly that she might give lavishly, and 
her fertile brain and skillful hands made her able to 
achieve miracles in stretching the slender salary of a 
country minister. In her exquisitely kept home plain 
living and higo thinking, dignity and simplicity, econ- 
omy and boundless hospitality, stately manners and 
profound sympathy were found in rare combination. 

She + as a natural leader, a born peacemaker, a woman 
of rare tact and most gracious presence; yet so unas- 
suming, so modest, so free from all seif seeking, so 


eager to disclaim superiority that we did not think of | 
her as the “prominent worker,’ but (as she always | 
thought of herself) as** The Minister’s Wife.’’ But we | 
added “ The Model,” for such she was. For forty years | 


she taught in the "Sunday school and today, in every 
part of our great country, her“ boys,” as she loved to 
call them, gratefully acknowledge the power of Mrs. 
Coggin’s influence, and owe their indebtedness to her. 


Her religiovs \ife was marked by the deepest rever- | 
ence and humility, and in her extreme age, when mem- | 
ory failed and friends were dimly recognized, her face | 


would light with the beautiful animation ‘that had 
always characterized it at the mention of her Saviour. 
Into that Saviour’s presence it was her greatest longing 
to go,and from the shadows of the earthly life she was 
gently taken to the light of the life eternal. 


REV. ROBERT L. MARSH, D. D. 


In the death of Dr. Marsh,at Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 31, 
the Christian ministry sustains a distinct loss. 

Dr. Marsh was a unique personality. Born and reared 
in the family of a Methodist minister (his father, Rev. 
Jasper Marsh—still living—was a power in early Metho- 
dism in Nebraska) ; receiving his classical education in | 
the University of Nebraska and his theological training | 
in Yale Seminary, he combined intensity of conviction | 
and depth of spirituality with freedom of thought and 
catholic sympathy. His preaching was character zed | 
by moving earnestness, yet by sweet reasonableness. 

is appeal was to the spiritual consciousness of his | 
hearers, and he spoke with the authority of one who | 
knows God. His soul was fired with a vision of a re- 
deemed world, a society controlled by the spirit of 
Christ; pe foresaw the day and was glad in it. 

Mr. Marsh’s first work in the ministry was in the 
Methodist C hurch, for which he always retained a warm 
affection. For six years before his death he was asso- 
ciate pastor of the First Congregational Church of 
Burlington, [o., and his last work was in revival meet- 
ings at that place, when his disease was already heavy 
upon him. In the hope of regaining his health, he went 
to California, where the last few months of his life were 
spent. Brave and trusting to the last, he died, assuring 
those about him that “underneath are the everlasting 

_ 


Marsh was a peculiarly lovable man, and those 
patelioaen to know him feel in his loss a personal be- 
reavement. G. A. M 
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All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, liver, 
kidneys and other organs cannot take care 
of without help. 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other eruptions, 
loss of appetite, that tired feeling, bilious 
turns, fits of indigestion, dull headaches and 
many other troubles are due to them. They 
are removed by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tablets 
known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 











MAGIG-HUB : 


EBONY FINISH 














HUB RANGES 


|have just the right size, height and 


| design to 


Please the Cook. 


Along with this goes the hottest oven 
made—has heat on 5 sides—most ranges 
| have it only on 4. 

| The Range Top is hot—the heat is 
| carried under the whole of it. 

The Tea Shelf has Extension Top dou- 
bling its size. 

There are a lot more special features 
shown in our new pamphlet which is 
gladly mailed on application. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 
48-54 Union St., Boston. 
SMITH & ANTHONY Co., Makers 


Hub Stoves, Ranges and Heaters 








RICE 











cf HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 








FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 















All 
America 
Sty! e No. 


‘s Dull 


medium tue. 


$4 ber pair 





ith every facility at our command known in the art 
of modern shoemaking we are enabled to produce — 
and do—a complete line of MEN’S, WOMEN’S 
and CHILDREN’S SHOES. Wemake shoes 
for every known requirement—each shoe the 
best adapted for the purpose it is intended. 
40 years’ experience back of every pair of 
shoes made and sold by us. 
SEND TO-DAY for ‘“‘Our Family Footwear” Cata- 
logue showing hundreds of styles of our Footwear, 
covering the needs of the whole family. 


_ Ask Your Dealer for RICE & HUTCHINS Shoes 


If he will not supply you—send your order to 
us, adding 25 cents for delivery charges. 


$4.00 and’$3.50 
» RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc, 
| 34 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Wearers of Rice & Hutchina Shoes are comfort~ 
ably, tastefull ; and economically shod. 


(ec ee ES a a cretaeromnc 



































All America 

Style 2156. 

Dull Calf 

Blucher, 

Women's Shoe, 
heavy single sole, 
Medium narrow toe. 


agi pair. 
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In and Around Boston 


An Honored Old South Deacon 


The death of Luther A. Wright, Sept. 26, 
ends a long and useful life of unassuming 
yet large Christian influence and beneficence. 
For ten years he was superintendent of the 
Maverick Church Sunday school, East Boston, 
and for twelve years he held a similar position 
with conspicuous faithfulness and success in 
the Old South, of which he was a member for 
the last thirty-five years, and for a number of 
years a deacon. A successful business man, 
a citizen faithful to civic duties, a loyal friend 
whose acquaintance was esteemed by many, 
ne was an honored type of New England Con- 
gregationalist. Mr. Wright was in his sev- 
enty-ninth year, and his wife, whom he 
married forty-eight years ago, survives him. 


The Y. M. C. A.’s New Training School 


A School for Christian Workers has been 
organized under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A., which aims to do for lay workers in 
our churches a service similar to that offered 
by Hartford Seminary in its School of Reli- 
gious Pedagogy. The courses are four: Bib- 
lical, Pedagogical, Sociological, Historical, for 
either of which, by itself, the tuition is $7; 
each additional course being $5. The term 
lasts nineteen weeks; all the sessions are to 
be held in the evening; the teachers are to be 
experts in their departments; the students are 
expected to bone down to hard, persistent 
study and to pass thorough examinations; and 
the interdenominational advisory board, of 
which Dr. W. H. Allbright is chairman, ex- 
pects to train young men to be leaders of Bible 
classes, Sunday school superintendents, pas- 
tors’ assistants, ete , who shall know the re- 
quirements of their several departments and 
be able to meet them. 





The destruction by fire in Constantinople 
of Dr. Carrington’s new American Hospital 
and Training School for Nurses will cause 
sorrow to many who have watched its prog- 
ress with interest. The hospital was to have 
opened in a day or so, occupants for nearly 
every bed were waiting, and—a circumstance 
which grieves Dr. Carrington perhaps more 
than anything else—eight serious surgical 
operations were to have been performed at 
once, which now will have to be indefinitely 
postponed, as there are no facilities for either 
operating or caring for patients after an opera- 
tion. The loss includes all the furniture of 
the hospital and living apartments of Dr. and 
Mrs. Carrington and their assistants, supplies 
of drugs, valuable surgical instruments, a 
medical library and a large collection of arche- 
ological specimens of great value. The ex- 
act loss is not yet known but will probably 
exceed $10,000, only a part of which is covered 
byinsurance. Through the interest of friends 
in America Dr. Carrington had secured and 
installed in this hospital complete fittings and 
equipment of a private sanitarium in New 
York which the death of its owner had caused 
to be closed. This loss will be particularly 
difficult to make good. The directors of the 
institution, whose headquarters are in New 
York, will immediately take steps to secure 
funds for rebuilding, and remittances may be 
sent to Brown Bros. & Co. of 50 Wall Street, 
New York City. 








HER FACE HER FORTUNE 
Facial Beauty Preserved by Cuticura 
Soap, Assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the Great Skin Cure, 

Because of its delicate, medicinal, emollient, sana- 
tive and antiseptic properties, derived from Cuti- 
cura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Cuticura Soap 
is not only the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap ever compounded, but it is also 
the purest and sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. 
For facial eruptions, skin irritations, scalp affee- 
tions, falling hair, baby rashes and chafings, red, 
rough hands and sanative, antiseptic cleansing, 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the 

great Skin Cure, is priceless. 


Set No. 93 ; <a estoy = 5 en = Price, $20.00 
Heavily Silver- @ seme ase DISCOUNT TO 
Plated Tray and \. Gai ae ge le THE CHURCH 
36 Glass Cups —=& "eal Write for terms 





The Individual Communion Service 


The use of the individual cup has become so general, and gives such immediate and entire 
satisfaction, that argument is now scarcely necessary. 
It is merely a question of time before every church will adopt this method. 


Is Your Church Ready? 


Let us send you literature giving list of churches, and showing what hundreds of pastors 
say of the individual cup and of our sets. 

We make the only strictly high grade sets upon the market, and the only sets at all suitable 
for memorial or presentation purposes. 

Why not commence the individual cup now’? We will send a complete trial outfit for use 
in your church. Write for Catalogue 23-M. 





REED & BARTON 


Silversmiths — Established 1824 
THE OLDEST MAKERS OF SILVERWARE OF REPUTE IN AMERICA 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











PACIFIC COAST 


Ends with this month 


October 31 is the lastday on which you 
can take advantage of this extremely 
low Colonist one-way second - class 
rate from Chicago to many points in 
California, Oregon and Washington. 

Proportionate rates from 
all points east of Chicago. 

Tickets good on the famous electric 
lighted Los Angeles Limited (less than 
three days to Southern California 
without change of cars) via the Chicago 
& North-Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake 
Route; and on the China and Japan Fast 
Mail through to San Francisco and 
Portland daily, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


Personally conducted excursions in 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars, through 
without change daily. Double berth 
Chicago to the Pacific Coast only 
$7.00. Round-trip tickets also on sale 
at reduced rates. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 


Full particulars concerning these excursions 
can be secured by addressing S. A. Hutchison, 
Manager Tourist Department, 212 Clark 








Street, Chicago, or you can address for 
further information 
W. B. KNISKERN 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Word from North Adams 


fContinued from page 437.) 


is not a speculative opinion, but a concrete, 
outstanding fact; consequently we are busy. 

Ours is an attractive and enterprising city 
set in a magnificent environment where every 
prospect pleases, and we are close enough to 
Williamstown to enjoy its classic influences 
and the inspiration of its historic missionary 
localities. Those who come here for the first 
time are sure to like North Adams. Applica- 
tions during the past four months show that 
the flood gates are open and that a veritable 
inundation is upon us. The officials of the 
Board have very properly left nothing undone 
to stimulate the attendance. And they know 
how pleasant a town North Adamsis, and that 
we shall do our level best to make all who come 
comfortable and happy. 

The committees are scurrying around to 
find dignified chairs for the officials to sit in, 
get telephones installed, persuade Ladies’ Aid 
Societies in all the churches and in some secu- 
lar organizations to serve meals at noon and 
night, to make requisition on teams and auto- 
mobiles of parishioners, to discover—what it is 
harder to come across than it was for Colum- 
bus to discover America—spare rooms for 
which affectionate relatives and loving friends 
have not already spoken, and to induce ear- 
penters, printers and decorators to ‘step 
lively.’’ 

The Congregational church, only one block 
from the City Hall, which is in sight of the 
depot, will be used for the offices, with tele- 
phone, cloakroom, correspondence room, book 
exhibits, post office, restrooms for ladies and 
all other conveniences usually found in such 
** well regulated” places, and all coming to 
the meetings will please proceed at once to 
this church and be sent on their way to as- 
signments. Nearly all the services.in North 
Adams will be held in the Methodist church 
across the square, which has one of the lar- 
gest auditoriums in the state. 

We feel it an honor, in co-operation with 
Williamstown, to entertain the Board, and it 
is our hope and prayer that this anniversary 
will make new friends for the work, quicken 
all present constituents and prove so fertile in 
the formulation of wise policies and in setting 
new movements agoing, that the missionary 
enterprise will be wonderfully strengthened. 





Workers for Blacks at Memphis 


At Memphis, Tenn., a city not of mummies, 
but of frequent skyscrapers, of rapid growth 
and splendid commercial vigor, the second 
Convention of Congregational Workers among 
the Colored People met, a year belated be- 
cause of the yellow fever scare last season. 
The dates were Sept. 20-24, the joint hosts the 
Second Congregational Church and Le Moyne 
Institute. 

The institute, with its modest but perfectly 
ordered buildings and grounds is waiting for 
its 700 crowding students next week. It 
houses a branch of the public library and 
some dozen organizations expressing Negro 
initiative and aspiration. It ‘‘ has made every 
foot of land in Memphis more valuable” for 
its presence. The church, with well-kept 
parsonage, is across the street. Together they 
constitute a veritable social center for the 
higher life of the race. 

Dr. H. H. Proctor of Atlanta, was moderator 
of the convention; Rev. A. Faduma of Troy, 
N. C., chureh and school scribe and Rev. F. W. 
Sims of the local church, treasurer. Dr. Glad- 
den was present as moderator of the National 
Council; Mrs. B. W. Firman to represent the 
national federation of women in home mission- 
ary work; Miss D. E. Emerson, District Sec- 
retary Tenney and Superintendent-elect Doug- 
lass of the A. M. A., executive forces, speak- 
ers for the benevolent societies, a splendidly 
representative group of pastors and educators 
from the Carolinas to lowaand Texas, a hope- 
ful leaven of unusually forceful laymen, and 


last, but not least, Professor Work and his 
Fisk Jubilee Singers. 

The program was vital and logical, though 
overcrowded. Nothing Congregational was 
foreign to it, even to the nice balancing of 
evangelism versus nurture methods in saving 
men. There was nothing sectional or racial 
about its themes. Its evening sessions were 
real gospel services for the people. Rev. 
George W. Moore preached. The moderator 
made a sane and statesmanlike address on 
Pending Problems of Our Progress in church, 
school and race relationships, which truly 
represented the sentiment of subsequent ut- 
terances. 

Dr. Gladden expounded the Scriptural basis 
and described the historic development of our 
Congregational attitude toward race problems. 
He had no patience with a denominational 
propaganda in the South which sacrifices prin- 
ciples to success, but incidentally recognized 
the social separation of the races as an accom- 
plished fact. A discussion of the relation of 
the colored pastor to white churches and min- 
isters broadened into a frank and illuminating 
series of statements as to the variety and de- 
gree of Christian fellowship now practiced 
between the races. It emphasized strongly the 
futility of generalizations about the South and 
seemed to indicate that the Southern dogmas 
are less strenuously practised where the West- 
ern spirit has diluted them as in Texas, or 
where representatives of the older South, sure 
of their own social position, maintain their 
traditions of responsibility and personal kind- 
liness toward the Negro. The poor white of 
yesterday is the Negrophobe of today. His 
emancipation from ignorance and poverty 
must first come, then a fuller race fellowship. 

Certain facts were voiced so often both in 
formal utterances and in discussions as to be 
clearly typical. They furnish data for any 
estimate of the present status of our work 
among the colored people: 

1. There is a vigorous and discriminating 
ideal of growth into self-support among both 
churches and ministers. They do not wish to 
be clingers. 

2. Colored churches are building some fine 
modern buildings in strategic places. 

3. There is demand for a Congregational 
church for Negroes in every large city of the 
North. 

4. In many typical instances in the South 
a white Congregational church is of great 
practical usefulness to local work for colored 
people. It means counsel, courage and finan- 
cial assistance. 

5. The colored pastor is finding everywhere, 
as is his white brother, that confidence in the 
man must replace reverence for the office. 
The danger of over-feminization and the need 
of manly character were strongly put. 

6. Schools supported by Congregational 
money do not always help local churches of 
that order in the South, any more than in 
the West. This was a sore point with many 
brethren. 

7. The spirit of service is frequently not so 
developed in educated young people as to make 
them loyal to the humbler Christian institu- 
tions of their home communities. 

8. There is danger that Booker Washington’s 
stress on economic progress may become an 
obsession. The Negro with the longest bank 
account is frequently the saloon-keeper! 

9. The colored churches are taking church 
discipline more seriously than the rest of our 


fellowship. H. P. D. 





A discrepancy of twenty-three per cent. be- 
tween the number of persons‘in the Protestant 








INFANT AND ADULT 
For the up-building of the infant and sus- 
taining the adalt, milk is essential and to be 
wholesome must be pure. Eagle Brand Con- 
denxed Milk and Peerless Brand Evaporated- 
Cream have no equals for purity, flavor and 
richness. 
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Episcopal Church presented for baptism and 
the number later confirmed, is worrying the 
Living Church. The trouble it thinks lies first 
with the children who “are growing up un- 
confirmed because their sectarian school-fel- 
lows and play-ground associates do not believe 
in confirmation.” Where is the schoolroom 
or play-ground on which children wise beyond 
their years discuss the merits of “ confirma- 
tion” or any other mode of becoming church 
members ? 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Pilgrim Hall, Boston, 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 
Marion Lawrence ; 


Oct. 8, 1030 a. M. Speaker, Mr. 
subject, Better Sunday Schools, 

SUNDAY SCHOOL NORMAL CLass, Dr. W. T. McE!veen. 
leader, will be Py pg he Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple, Oct. 6, P. 

NEW ENGLAND FED DERATION OF MEN’s CLUBS, Adams, 
Masz., Oct. 8. 

CENTRAL WEST ASSOCIATION, of Illinois, Galva, Ill., 
Oct. 8-9. 


NATIONAL REFORM CONVENTION, Park Street Church, 
Boston, Oct. 9. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Haystack Meeting, North Adams, Mass., 
Oct. 9-12. 

NEW RAarentaD BRANCH W. B. M., 
Oct. 17, 10 a. 

TWENTY-FOUR jue ANNUAL MEETING of the Lake Mo- 
honk Conference of — of the Indian, Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., Oct. 17-19, 

Agennees. MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oberlin, O., 

c 


Claremont, 


MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVEN- 


TION, Worcester, Oct 25-28. 
WomMaAn’s Boarp or ieennome, annual meeting, Port- 
land, Me., Nov. 14, 15 


UNION CON FERENC BOF c ONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
of Boston and vicinity, annaal a Park Street 
Church, Oct. 24, afternoon and ev ening 

FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Additions or corrections should be promptly sent. 
16 


Oregon, Pendleton, Oct. 
Colorado, Longmont, Oct. 16-18 
Texas, Fort Worth, Oct. 16-18 
Utah, Provo, Oct. 18-20 
Nebraska, Albion, Oct. 
Wyoming, Lusk, Oct, 
Rhode Island, Slatersville, Oct. ae 
Georgia Conference, Cochran, Nov. 
Connecticut, Naugatuck, Nov. 13- 15 
Alabama, East Tallassee, Nov. 
Georgia Convention, Thomasville, + may 15-18 
South Carolina, Greensboro, No 
Mississippi, Meridan, Dec. 14-16 











Ostrich Feathers and Boas 


Dyed, Cleansed 
and Curled and 


Old Ostrich Feathers 


MADE NEW 


By the addition of new tops 
which we furnish. 
Feathers curled while you wait without re- 


moving from Hat. We have in stock a few 
we handsome ostrich plumes in black and 


H. Methot Ostrich Feather Co. 


53 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 
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The Glenwood Furnace 
is Just as Good for Heating 


CLENWoOD 





as the 


famous Glenwood 


range is for baking. The 


same skilled workmen make 
it in the same great foundry 





Examination will qutckly convince you that the Glenwood Is the 


most substantial and conveniently arranged furnace you ever saw. 


Write For Handsome Booklet Of The Glenwood Furnace To 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 





TAUNTON MASS. 








VERY Low CoLONIST Rat ES VIA “Nic KEL 
PLATE RoOAD.—To California, Washington, Oregon 
and far Western points. On sale daily until Oct 31. 
Tickets good in our tourist sleepers, which leave 
Boston tri-weekly. Choiee of routes beyond Chi- 
cago. Write for full particulars to L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., 206 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


$5 NEw YORK CITY EXCURSION, OCT. 3 AND 4, 
ViA BosTONn & MAINE RAILROAD —An illustrated 
booklet of 24 pages, describing the trip in full, free! 
A delightfully attractive and artistic booklet, which 
will serve as a souvenir and guide for the New York 
excursionists, on their annual pilgrimage to the 
busy metropolis; going via the Hoosac Tunnel 
route, through the mountains and the beautiful 
Deerfield Valley to Albany, N. Y , then by steamer 
down the Hudson River to New York City, and 
back Fall River Line, will be sent free, upon re- 
ceipt of address, by the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. 


AUTUMN IN THE BERKSHIRES.— Week-end Ex 
cursion, Oct. ¢ The Boston & Albany R. R. an- 
nounces a low-rate week-end excursion to the 
Berkshire Hills, Saturday, Oct.6 Tickets good on 
regular trains leaving Boston 8.30 and 1015 A M.,, 
returning on regular trains tv and including the 
following Monday. This is a most delightful season 
to visit Berkshire. The leaves are turning and the 
hills are taking on their most gorgeousarray. Both 
steam and trolley lines radiate in all directions from 
Pittsfield, along the Housatonic River through 
Southern Berkshire to Lee and Stockbridge, and 
past Lake Pontoosue and ol@ Greylock through 
Northern Berkshire to Adams and North Adams. 
Rate from Boston for this 3-day outing is $3.40 
for round trip. Special rates at Berkshire hotels 
and boarding houses. Call on nearest B. & A. agent 
for further particulars, or address A. S. Hanson, 
General Passenger Agent, Boston. 


How To HAUL HEA\ y Loaps.—lIt is said that 
when common grease is used on the axles of a 
wagon, nearly half the power necessary to move 
it is used to overcome friction. If this is the case, 
the use of the best axle grease is nearly as impor- 
tant as a good horse. Oa the other hand, an axle 
grease that “‘ gums” is nearly as bad as none at all. 
A very clever idea to reduce friction and make it 
easier to haul heavy loads is a mixture of ground 
mica and mineral grease which is manufactured by 
the Standard Oil Co., and sold everywhere under 
the name of Mica Axle Grease. This is the most 
perfect lubricant for all kinds of wagons. The rea- 
son is, that the finely ground mica in the mixture 
forms a thin surface or coating on the axle that is 
almost frictionless. It smoothes over and fills up 
any roughness or irregular surface on the axle, 
making an almost glass-like bearing. The practi- 
cal result as a load lightener is wonderful. Further- 
more, after this coating of mica has formed on an 
axle, only a very small quantity of axle grease need 
be used, thus making its use a decided economy. 
Mica Axle Grease is put up in convenient tin boxes, 
and is sold nearly everywhere in hardware and gen- 
eral stores. It saves horseflesh, money and time. 











“| Att New England 
wri 


Planning to attend the American 
Missionary Association, Oberlin, 
O., Tuesday, Oct. 23, and wishing 
Pullman accommodations on train 
leaving Boston, 3.32, Monday after- 
noon, should communicate with 
the undersigned, sending at the 
same time amount for Pullman 
berth, $4.00. 
ASHER ANDERSON, 
Congregational House. 








RicH, WARM, HEALTHY blood is given by Hood’s 
Sarsapariila, and thus it protects the system from colds, 
fevers, pneumonia and other diseases that quickly over- 
come a weak and debilitated system. 


The favorite cathartic is Hood’s Pills. 25 cents. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents edch per insertion. 

Wanted. Second-hand copy in good order Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers. 14 vols. Scribners. Address 
325 Col.ege Street, Washington, D. C. 














Correspondent wanted for office New England 
manufacturing company Salar), BL, 500. Write confi- 
dentiaily to Business Opportunity Co.,1 Cnion Square, 
New York 


Private Secretary. Young man of good person 


ality, must be rapid steuogr mpher. experienced in deal- 
ing with men; call, write. apgoods, 305 Broadway, 
New York 


Wanted, For chapel, pipe organ in good condition, 
for $200 cash, balance in small payments. Address, 
Mrs. L R_ Howard, 446 West Fifth Street, Plainfield, 
N. J. 





Rome. World’s S S Convention,1907. First-class 
tour, only $157. All expenses. Apply at once for out- 
lines and referecces Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown, 
K., Mass, 





For Sale. New Intervational, Americana, Britan- 
nica, Centu y Fncyclopedias, Stoddard’s Lectures, Bea- 
con Lights, Peoples’ Bible, Larned, Hastings, etc., 
bought and sold. Book exchange, Deiby, Ct. 


Winthrop Beach, Mass. Two sunny rooms with 
board, steam heat, uuexcelied table, in charge of a pro- 
fessional dietitian. Quiet family house, near water. fhe 
fall tides are heavily freighted with Old Ocean’s health- 
giving tonic. Address The Hawthorne. 


Congregationalists Wanted to spend a comfort. 
able, healthful winter. Beautiful forest; delightful 
seashore; climate of sunshine; charmin community; 
no saloons but churches, schools and clean environ- 
ment. Write Rev. J. oodell, Pacific Grove, Cal. 
This is not a money BP 

Highland Hall. A homelike sanatorium for a 
limited number of patients, located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident yayeeten incharge. Excellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground, with southwestern e sure, 
Address 8. L. Katon, M. D., Newton Highlands, 





Just Published 





A One-Volume Edition of 


An Illustrated Commentary 
on the Four Gospels 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


Bound in maroon cloth, side stamp- 
ing, 8% inches by 6 inches, 726 pages. 


Price $2.00 net 


Formerly published in three volumes 
at $4.50. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


The Books of the Bible 


By PROF. H. T. FOWLER 


50 cents net; $40.00 per 100 





. The annotations, suggestions and applica- 
tions are such as will enadle the teacher to hold the 
attention of the class and to give vital interest to 
his instruction. The same may be said of a very 
acceptable volume on The Prophets as Statesmen 
and Preachers. 

It is drawn up with care, succinctly and clearly, 
and presents this interesting phase of Biblica 
study in a form very suitable for the advanced 
scholar of the Sunday school or Bible class.’’ 
—The Independent. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 





IT WILL. SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





Cn 
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Pacific Theological Seminary 


The new term has opened with twenty-six 
registered students, only one less than last 
year. The Junior Class includes two grad- 
uates of the University of California and one 
Japanese. Berkeley’s four seminaries do not 
appear to be depleted by the great disaster as 
they expected to be. Co-operation is proceed- 
iog more largely and happily than ever. Pa- 
Gific Seminary, having lost its professor of 
New Testament, succeeded, through the kind- 
ness of Dean Van Kirk of the Disciples’ Sem- 
inary, in arranging for the present year an 
almost ideal set of New Testament courses. 
All are given by Dean Van Kirk except one 
by Professor Badé in the exegesis of Paul. 
The course in elements of Greek, which will 
of necessity be permanent, is given by Profes- 
sor McGrew of. the Unitarian seminary. The 
same seminary has established a course in 
the history of religion given by Dr. du Buy, 
recently from Cornell and Clark U niversities. 
The four seminaries are exchanging students 
freely and largely, with great profit all round. 

An interesting social feature is added to our 
co-operation. Three professors and their fam- 
ilies, from as many seminaries, have entered 
upon co-operative home-making for the year. 
They are living together as one family, shar- 
ing all household expenses and finding one 
another delightfully congenial. Friends are 
watching this experiment in domestic econ- 
omy in conditions where the simple life has 
grown exceedingly expensive. They also 
watch with quizzical interest this experience 
in theological fraternity; though the humble 
inquiry may be ventured why it should not be 
regarded from the first as a natural and safe 
case of the fellowship of saints. It is hoped 
to make this enlarged home not only a point 
of interest but a source of values in our com- 
bined seminary life. 

The seminaries are enjoying new co-opera- 
tion with the Y. M C. A. of the University of 
California. President McLean and Professors 
Badé, Buckham and Van Kirk are all to give 
courses of study or Jectures in the Y.M.C.A., 
and Professor Bacé is one of a faculty com 
mittee of three to advise in the arrangement 
of the Bible Study courses. This is all most 
welcome as the Y. M. C. A. has hitherto not 
gone beyond its own membership for its Bible 
Class leaders. The town Y. M. C. A. of 
Berkeley is also inviting seminary students 
and professors to assist in its plans of work, 
especially among factory operatives. 

All in all, the feeling is general that our 
seminaries here a'e in for much their best 
year of tense intellectual work and outreach- 
ing service, as well as of improved co-operation 
with one another and the university. 


Dr. Willett’s Lectures 

An interesting and useful course of lectures 
on Hebrew Prophecy has jast been given in 
Berkeley by Prof. H. L. Willett of Chicago 
University. He was brought forward by the 
four seminaries, jointly. He presented the 
modern views of the Old Testament and of 
prophecy with such grasp and balance, such 
facility and sympathy, as to disarm opposition, 
win favor and greatly stimulate interest. 


Earthquake Repairs 

Seminary property in Oakland suffered se- 
verely and repa‘rs are not yet completed. A 
badly damaged building was one erected with 
money given some years ago by Mrs. Freder 
ick Billings in memory of her husband. Mrs 
Billings has now generousiy supplemented 
her former gift with $15,000 to cover repairs. 
No insurance being available, since the dam- 
age was by earthquake alone, this gift is ex 
tremely helpful, preventing the expenditure 
of an equal sum from the seminary’s invested 
funds. 








NERVOUS WOMEN 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick 
headache and induces refreshing sleep. 





Personal Items 

President and Mrs. McLean will leave early 
in October for a leisurely trip to Egypt and 
the Holy Land. They will attend the Hay- 
stack Meeting and sail about Oct. 20 for the 
Mediterranean, in company with Rev. and Mrs. 
E. L. Smith of Seattle. They expect to be ab- 
sent several months. 

The president’s reception was given Sept. 20. 
The faculties and students of the other three 
seminaries were included in the invitations 
and the delightful affair was of decided value 
in our social relations. 


Professor Bade has been building a house, | 


in which he will, early in October, be at home 
with his bride. G 8. B. 





Is it not a most pregnant fact that while the 
Orthodox Greek Church clergy stand hand in 
hand with the reactionary political forces in 
Russia and fail to raise any adequate deter- 
ring protest against the massacre of Jews, 
the Christian labor organizations announce 
that in the event of fresh outbreaks they will 
defend the Jews. 
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My lamp-chimneys some- 
times get broken, but seldom 
or never break. There is a 
creat difference. 

My Index is useful to every 
one who owns a lamp, and it 
is free. 

Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Church Organs 


TEST IMPROVEMENTS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P. 0. Kendal Green, Mass. 


Co. 


ALL SIZES 








BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
Main Office & Works 
OOK- 


ASTINGS 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 





Do You Wish a Safe Investment 
For Your Savings? 


First mortgages on real estate in New York City 
are the best security there is. 

We have these mortgages for sale to you in amounts 
from $1,000 to $250,000. 

The payment of principal and interest is guaranteed, 
and the income is four and a half per cent. per annum. 


This is an investment which does not increase or diminish, but the 
income of which is paid promptly and certainly and the principal of 


which is secure. 


Do you not prefer that to fluctuating values? 


These conservative investments we supply to the New York Savings 
Banks, trustees, corporations and all sorts of investors in an amount of 


upwards of $70,000,000 a year. 


This is not a debenture bond. You obtain an absolute assignment 


to you of the mortgage purchased. 


The Title Guarantee and Trust Company (Capital and Surplus 
$11,000,000) guarantees the title to the property covered by the mortgage 
and the Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company (Capital and Surplus 
$5,000,000) guarantees the payment of the principal and interest. 

We have been selling guaranteed mortgages for fourteen years. 

We have furnished $200,000,000 of these securities to investors and 
not one of them has ever lost a dollar or bought in a piece of real estate. 


If you will write to us, stating about how much you might wish to invest, we will send you at once 
particulars of mortgages from which to choose, with full explanation of the business. You may, if you 
wish, write to any one of the Company’s trustees (see list below) regarding the security of these invest- 
ments and the character of the Company’s management. 


There is no charge for furnishing this Investment to you. 


ADDRESS: 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT— F 


TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY 
Capital and Surptus, $11,000,000 
176 Broadway, Manhattan, or 175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, New York City 


TRUSTEES 


Joun Jacop Astor - 23 West 26th St., New York 
FRANK BAILEY - - - + - = = Vice-President 
Epwarp T. Beprorp - - - - - 26 Broadway 
C. S. Brown, of Douglas Robinson,C. S. Brown & Co. 
Jurren T. Davigs, of Davies, Stone & Auerbach 


24 Nassau St., New York 
Old Westbury, N.Y. 
President Realty Associates 
- 44 Court St., Brooklyn 


Cuas. R. HENDERSON - 
Benj. D. Hicks 
Joun D. Hicks - - 

Wan. M. INGRAHAM- - 
MARTIN Joost Director Home Life Ins. Co. 


Avucustus D. JuIL_iarp, 70 Worth St., New York 
Crarence H. Ketsey - - = = = = President 
Joun S. Kennepy - - 31 Nassau St., New York 


of Joy, Langdon & Co. 
- 219 East 21st St., New York 


Woopsury LANGDON - - 
James D. Lyncu 


Merchant, 182 Front St’ 
EpGar L. MARSTON - - + = = of Blair & Co’ 
Cuas. MATLACK Director Mass. Title Ins. Co- 
Wa. H. Nicuots, President General Chemical Co- 
James H. OvreHanrt, of James H. Oliphant & Co- 
Rosert OLYPHANT - 21 Cortlandt St., New York 
Cuas. A. Peanopy, Pres. Mutual Life Ins.Co., N.Y. 
FREDERICK Porter - - 71 Broadway, New York 
CHARLES RICHARDSON 1307 Spruce St., Phila. 
Jacon H. Scuire - - - + of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
JAMES SPEYER of Speyer & Co. 
Sanrorp H. Sreete, of Steele & Otis, Attorneys 
Exuuis D. WILLIAMS, 

Director Land, Title & Trust Co., Phila. 
Lours WiInpMULLER, of L. Windmuller & Roelker 


Wm. J. MATHESON 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
National Purity Conference 

This gathering will be held at Lincoln Cen- 
ter, Chicago, Oct. 9-11, under the control of 
the National Purity Federation. It is the out- 
come of a conference held last year at La 
Crosse, Wis. The leader of the movement in 
Chicago is Rev. Jenkins Lloyd Jones, who 
explained the purpose of the conference to the 
ministers at their meeting Monday morning. 
It is hoped to create a sentiment in favor of 
personal and social purity, and by the use of 
all possible means uphold and strengthen the 
ties of family life. Rev. William Burgess, 
Congregationalist, is chairman of the local 
committee. 


Training Sunday School Teachers 


Mr. W. G. Pierce of the Cook County Sun- 
day School Association occupied most of the 
time Monday morning in telling the ministers 
how to obtain eflicient teachers for their 
schools. He acknowledged the difficulty of 
securing, with voluntary teachers, such train- 
ing for their service as is desirable, but still 
feels that pastors and superintendents and 
church officers may, if they will, do a great 
deal to improve the present situation. He 
believes that pastors and superintendents 
should be on the lookout for persons in whom 
the qualities of good teaching exist, although 
andeveloped, that when such persons are 
found they should be called to service, care- 
fully trained for it, led to feel that they are to 
consecrate themselves to it, and encouraged 
in it. A normal class is indispensable. Mr. 
Pierce had a sympathetic audience, for every 
one of our ministers is convinced that the 
Sunday school is his chief agency for reaching 
the people and bringing them into the church. 


Efforts to Retain Pastors 


Dr. Johnston Myers of Immanuel Baptist 
Church, yielding to pressure from his people, 
has withdrawn his acceptance of his appoint- 
ment as general missionary. If Rev. W. B. 
Thorp does not withdraw his resignation it 
will not be the fault of his church or congre- 
gation. Neither of these men can be spared 
from the city. Each in his own way is doing 








CAREFUL DOCTOR 


Prescribed Change of Food Instead 
of Drugs. 


It takes considerable courage for a doctor 
to deliberately prescribe only food for a de- 
spairing patient instead of resorting to the 
usual list of medicines. 

There are some truly scientific physicians 
among the present generation who recegnize 
and treat conditions as they are and should be 
treated regardless of the value to their pock- 
ets. Here’s an instance: 

“‘Four years ago I was taken with severe 
gastritis and nothing would stay on my stom- 
ach, so that I was on the verge of starvation. 

““T heard of a doctor who had a summer 
cottage near me—a specialist from New York 
—and, as a last hope, sent for him. 

“* After he examined me carefully he advised 
me to try a small quantity of Grape-Nuts at 
first, then as my stomach became stronger to 
eat more. 

“IT kept at it and gradually got so I could 
eat and digest three teaspoonfuls. Then I be- 
gan to have color in my face, memory became 
clear where before everything seemed a blank. 
My limbs got stronger and I could walk. So 
I steadily recovered. 

“Now after a year on Grape-Nuts I weigh 
153 pounds. My people were surprised at the 
way I grew fleshy and strong on this food.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 

“*There’s a reason.” 
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everything in his power for its moral renova- | 
tion. Though Dr. Myers has a church mem 
bership of nearly or quite two thousand, his 
church is in the down-town district, and Mr. 
Thorp’s church, South Congregational, is suf- 
fering all the while from removals to other 
sections of the city. And yet there are more 
people living within reach of these churches 
than ever. The problem is to reach and 
interest them. 


Chicago a Training School for Bishops 

Since 1 899 seven bishops for the Episcopal 
Church have been taken from Chicago pulpits: 
Samuel Cook Edsall for the bishopric of Min- 
nesota; T. N. Morrison for that of Iowa; 
Arthur L. Williams for Nebraska; Charles P. 
Anderson for Chicago or Northern Illinois; 
Frederick Keator for Olympia or Washington; 
M. Edward Faweett for (Jaincy and Charles 
Scadding for Oregon. Mr. Scadding will soon 
be consecrated at La Grange, where he has 
been rector ten years. Probably no other city 
in the country can make such a showing as 
this. During the sametime Methodist bishops 
have been in training and presiding officers in 
other denominations whose duties and responsi- 
bilities are as great and honorable as those of 
eur Episcopal brethren. Chicago is a hard 
city in which to work, but a city in which the 
rewards are great. 


The Juvenile Court 


All lovers of children are happy over the an- 
nouncement that the Juvenile Court is to have 
a building, which will cost $125,000, of its own. 
The city furnishes the site and the county the 
money for the edifice. It will be situated not 
far from Hull House, near the Dante School, 
at the corner of Halstead and Ewing Streets. 
It will be in the vicinity of the school play- 
ground and near to what may become a small 
park. Work on the structure has begun. 
There will be three stories and a basement. 
Two upper stories will be used for the children. 
Boys and girls will be kept separate. Delin- 
quents will also be separated from those who 
are merely dependent. When this building is 
completed it will be possible to have sessions 
of the court every day instead of twice a week, 
as at present. 


Death of F. G. Ensign 


Mr. Ensign, who has been the devoted and 
successful superintendent of the American 
Sunday School Union in the Northwest, died 
at his home in Oak Park, Sept. 26, aged sixty- 
nine years. He had held his position thirty- 
six years and had gathered hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for his special work. Such 
men as the late Marshall Field had implicit 
confidence in him and supported constantly at 
least one worker in Mr. Ensign’s field. It 
was through his influence that the late John 
Crerar left $20,000 fer the establishment of 
Sunday schools. Business men all over the 
city believed in his good judgement and abso- 
lute integrity. Mr. Ensign was a graduate of 
the seminary, but rarely preached. His first 
public service was in connection with the 
Christian Commission during the Civil War. 
Since that time he has been employed either 
by the Y. M. C. A. or the Sunday School Union. 
He was a warm friend of Mr. D. L. Moody 
and was a leader iu obtaining money for the 
first Y. M. C. A. building in Chicago and also 
for the Moody Bible Institute. He leaves a 
widow and six children, two sons and four 
daughters. He was a member of the Second 
Congregational Church, Oak Park. No man 
in our brotherhood was more highly esteemed 
than he. Unobtrusive, modest, industrious, 
genuine in his piety, his advice was constantly 
sought in difticult matters and nearly always 
followed. He was a trustee of Beloit College 
at the time of his death. 


Chicago, Sept. 29. FRANKLIN. 





The great world, the great aggregate expe- 
rience, has its good sense as it has its good 
humor. It detects a pretender as it trusts a 
loyal heart.—Thackeray. 
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IDLE MONEY 
SHOULD EARN % 
If you have funds that are idle, or earning but 3% or 
4%, let us show you how we are able to pay more on 
savings accounts than most other banking institutions. 
We have been paying 5% tor over 13 vears, and patrons 
all over the country indorse our methods and permit 
us to refer prospective investors to them. Start an ac- 
count with us at any time of the year. Withdraw when 
you aesire, tarnings computed for 
each day funds are left with us. 
Under New York Banking De- 
partment supervision. Assets 
$1,750,000. 
Write for full particulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 

12 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 























NEW YORK 


(CENTRAL 
LINES 





+ America’s Greatest Railroad ”’ 


Operating more than 12,000 miles of 
Railway east of Chicago, St. Louis and 


Cincinnati 
COMPRISING THE 
New York Central & Hudson 
River 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Big Four Route 
Michigan Central 
Boston & Albany 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
Lake Erie & Western 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling | 
New York & Ottawa | 
and Rutland Railroads | 


For a copy of ‘America’s Winter Resorts,”’ send 
a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager 
General Advertising Department, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


C. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 


NEW YORK. | 











TRAVEL 


VIA THE 


Ourist Gar Lines 


OF THE 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Reduced rates for one way second- 
class tickets to the Pacific Coast Aug. 
27th to Oct. 3ist, inclusive. 


THROUCH TOURIST CARS 
TO THE COAST, 
ALSO TO CHICACO 
Write for rates and full 
details of train service 


F.R. PERRY, D.P.A., C.P.R., 
362 Washington St., Boston. 
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You Can Open a 
Savings Account 
With $5.00 


Don’t wait until you have $25 or 
$50 —or even $10. Start today 
with $5.00. 

Trying to save money with only 
your pocketbook as a bank is dis- 
couraging. There are too many 
temptations to spend it for even 
the most strong minded to over- 
come. 

It’s easy to add to an account, 
once started, and if you bank by 
mail you waste no time running 
back and forth to the bank 


The Slater Trust Company pays 4% on 


Savings Deposits. ‘his interest com- 
pounded semi-annually on even a small 
deposit grows at a surprising rate and 
the condition of your finances a year from 
today will astonish you. 

Send for our interesting “ Banking by 
Mail” booklet. 


Slater Trust Company 
Pawtucket, R.I. 




















Week-End Excursion 


——TO THE—— 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Saturday, Oct. 6 
Via BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


Tickets good going Saturday on regular 
trains, except No. 15 Returning on regular 
trains to and including the following Monday 


3 DAYS’ OUTING, $3.40 


The time to visit the Berkshires is when the 
leaves are turning. The foliage is now taking 
on its richest hues and colorings are gorgeous 
—red and yellow—purple and gold. Greylock, 
Sugarloaf, and other Berkshire mountains 
provide inspiring beauties of landscape. 

This hill country is famous for its lovely 
walks and drives, and trolley lines afford 
easy means of travel through northern and 
southern Berkshire. 

The trip from Boston to Pittsfield over the 
Boston & Albany R. R. is through the most 
picturesque section of Massachusetts. 

_Ere the Berkshires are reached, many beau- 
tiful hills, valleys and streams may be seen 
from the car windows— Mts. Bunyan and 
Dunplin, near Palmer, Mt. Tom and the Con- 
necticut River at Springfield, the graceful elms 
of the Westfield meadows, and the winding 
— River, all add to the delights of the 

rip. 


Special Rates at Berkshire Hotels 


and Boarding Houses for these excursions. 
For advertising matter, call on ticket agents, 
South Station, Trinity Place, and City Office, 
366 Washington Street 
A. 8. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt. 











Any Book You > 


See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, in cor- 


respondence suggested by announcements in our AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of ‘the fact 


that the advertisement was seen in The Congregationalist. 


That “ Old-time Hero” and the | 
A. M. A. | 


There was pertinence and timeliness in | 
publishing in The Congregationalist, Sept. 22, | 
Dr. T. T. Munger’s sketch of An Old time | 
Hero in view of the fact that we are so close 
to the sixtieth anniversary of the American | 
Missionary Association; for Rev. John Keep | 
was one of the founders of the association, | 
although he may not have attended the | 
Albany, N. Y., meeting in September, 1846. 
He was a representative of the noble men and | 
women in the churches who preached and | 
talked against the sin of caste and race preja- 
dice, and who orzganiz2d the American Mis- 
sionary Association, which founded Hampton | 
Institute, and is now sustaining or aiding a 
large number of Christian schvols in the | 
South for both races, and pleading the cause 
of the brotherhood of the races. 

I heartily indorse the sentiments of Dr. 
Munger, ‘‘I cannot refrain from the wish 
that another like him [ Rev. John Keep] might 
appear in the broad field of the country today 
and teach us some of the things he so well 
knew and we so much lack ” 

The annual meeting of the association in 
Oberlin, Oct. 23-25, will bring into review the 
heroic period from 1816 to 1866, the beginning 
of a new era in American history in which the 
association had a prominent part. Today it 
isa most potent factor in uniting Christians, 
North and South, in co-operative Christian 
work for the needy and the neglected. H 





Samuel J. Mills 


In all Christian history there is no finer 
example of the potentiality of one man. 
The candid biographers of Mills all con- 
fess that the young man was a person of | 
very mediocre natural talents. He was | 
rather lightly regarded in college life, 
where in those days nothing but intellec- 
tual brilliance would suffice for popular. 
ity. Nevertheless, his consistent fidelity 
to his own ideals made his short life 
so wonderfully productive that there is 
scarcely another name in American bi 
ography from which so many lines of en- 
during influence proceed. The American 
Bible Society and the Negro Republic of 
Liberia in Africa are outgrowths of ideas 
which were largely shaped in the mind of | 
young Mills, if they did not both originate 
there. He gave almost as forcible an 
impulse to home missions in the United 
States as he did to foreign missions from 
the United States.— The Interior. 





Risibles 
ONE ON US 


A Fable. An editor once died and—even | 
though he was a man editor—went to heaven. | 
Having been mightily religious on earth, St. | 
Peter decided to prepare a special address of ! 
welcome. Hardly had the good saint started | 
to read it to the newly-arrived, however, when | 
the editorial habit asserted itself and the new | 
comer exclaimed, ‘‘ Make it as short as you | 
can, Peter,fand give the juice.” Rk. P. H. 





Dr. Herman Schumacher, occupant of the | 
chair of political science at the University of 
Bonn, has begun lec‘uring at Columbia Uni- 
versity on German industrial and commercial 
conditions. 


| 


| After we have filled 


| we have thousands of 


| we have done for them 
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RIBBED-FLEECE UNDERWEAR 


A New Idea in Underwear Attended by 
Tremendous Success, 


This new underwear, known as Vellastic 
Utica Ribbed Fieece Underwear, was first put 
upon the market two years ago. The hygienic 
value and comfort-giving properties of this 
new weave in under garments have made such 
a strong appeal to the public that the mills 


| gan hardly keep up with the demand. 


Vellastic Underwear is a ribbed fabric with 


fleece lining. «This means the warmth, com- 


| fort and softness of a fieece-lined garment, 


with the elasticity of a ribbed garment. 
Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear 

always retains its — and elasticity in 

washing, and the fleece its downy softness. 

Another very attractive feature of this new 
underwear is its low pric2. Its extreme soft- 
ness and pliability commend it to those who 
are accustomed to garments of finest texture. 

Men’s and women’s garments at 50c each; 
Ladies’ union suits, 
$1.00; children’s 
sizes in union suits, 
59e; in two piece 
suits, 25¢c the gar- 
ment. 

The trade mark, Vel- 
lastic Utica Ribbed- 
Fleece, is sewed on 
every garment. If not 
at your dealer’s, write 

Made under Fabri “ giving tt 
Pat.603164 Apr. 26°98 aoe eele a P 


Utica Knitting Company, Utica, N.Y. 


Fall and Winter Suits 
wee ee coe 


Styles 
Style Book and Samples FREE 





Don’t be worried with 
shopping for materials, 
dressmaking disap- 
pointments, and tire- 
some personal fittings. 
Leave all your dress- 
making troubles to us. 


your first order, you can 
appreciate what we save 
you in the way of time, 
money and annoyance. 

A request brings the 
Style Book, and with it | 
sawples from our stock 
of over 450 different 
varieties of the choic- 
est materials. 

With the aid of our 
Style Book and Samples, 
you can choose style and 
material with more cer- 
tainty of satisfaction 
than if you bought at 
home 

We know positively 
that we can fit you as 


others—thousands who 
mail us their orders 
year after year. What 


we certainly can do for 
you. 

We guarantee to fit 
you and satisfy» you 
in every way,or 
promptly refund your 
money. 





Our Style Book Illustrates and Describes : 


VISITING COSTUMES $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS $7.50 to $25 
STYLISH SKIRTS $3.50 to $15 
FALL and WINTER COATS . $6.50 to $25 
ULSTERS and RAIN COATS . $8 75 to $20 


We prepay express charges on these’ garments to any part of 
the United States, which means a big saving to you. 

toany part of the United States our 

We Send Free new Fait and Winter Book 

of New York Fashions, sh»wing the latest styles 


and containing our copyrizhted measurement chart; 
also a large assortment of Samples of the newest 


| materials. 


WRITE TO-DAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City | 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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The thing to right them is 


You cannot be_well unless your stomach and bowels are right. 
‘Jayne's Sanative Pills 


At your druggist’s. 
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The California Appeal 


A CALL FROM THE OFFICIAL COMMITTEE 
FOR $200,000 


To the Congregational ‘Churches throughout 
the United States. 

Dear Friends: The undersigned gratefully 
acknowledge the receipts from churches and 
individuals of $13,501.79, which, wisely dis- 
tributed, has brought cheer and encourage- 
ment to fourteen different localities, and in- 
spired to such endeavor as to make hopefal 
the rehabilitation of our work therein. We 
would that this were sufficient. But it is not, 
as is evident from the following: 

1. Careful estimates reveal twenty churches 
injured to the extent of $215,000—the one meet- 
ing with the heaviest loss being San Fran- 
cisco First, whose equipment, aside from the 
lot was valued at $150,000. 

2. Of the $56,500 insurance carried by the 
five destroyed by fire, $5,000 is payable to the 
bank, the balance after four months, is only 
in part made good—probably never will be 
paid in full. While waiting for the same, 
San Francisco First is forced to borrow in 
order to provide a building absolutely impera- 
tive for the highest usefalness of this church. 

3. Every one of the twenty churches in- 
jured, reports ‘resources crippled,’ to such 
an extent that in some cases salaries have 
been reduced—in others, application must be 
made to the Home Missionary Society, and all 
being required to put forth strenuous efforts 
to continue the work as formerly—to keep 
abreast of other churches more favorably cir- 
cumstanced, and maintain their part in the 
great missionary movements of the denomina- 
tion. So long as they remain as at present, all 
our interests must suffer. 

4. While undoubtedly, individuals have prof- 
ited from the calamity, the state as a whole has 
been unfavorably affected—so that churches 
outside the immediate zone of the disaster 
cannot come to the relief as otherwise they 
might. Such suburban parishes as Alameda, 
Oakland and Berkeley, while not greatly in- 
jured in their property, have members whose 
business interests were largely in San Fran- 
cisco, and hence suffered seriously. 

In view of the above—assured as we are of 
the fellowship in suffering on the part of the 
700,000 Congregationalists of the land—we have 





RIGHT HOME 


Doctor Recommends Postum from 
Personal Test. 


No one is better able to realize the injurious 
aetion of caifeine—the drug in coffee—on the 
heart, than the doctor. 

When the doctor himself has been relieved 
by simply leaving off coffee and using Postum, 
he can refer with full conviction to his own 
case. 

A Missouri physician prescribes Postum for 
many of his patients because he was benefited 
by it. He says: 

“*I wish to add my testimony in regard to 
that excellent preparation—Postum. [ have 
had functional or nervous heart trouble for 
over fifteen years, and part of the time was 
unable to attend to my business. 

**Il was a moderate user of coffee and did 
not think drinking it hurt me. But on stop- 
ping it and using Postum instead, my heart 
has got all right, and I ascribe it to the change 
from coffee to Postum. 

“*T am prescribing it now in cases of sick- 
ness, especially when coffee does not agree, or 
affects the heart, nerves or stomach. 

“*When made right it has a much better fla- 
vor than coffee, and is a vital sustainer of the 
system. I shall continue to recommend it to 
our people, and I have my own case to refer 
to.”’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. ‘‘ There’s 
a reason.”’ 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


determined upon the following plan: (1) To 
have Rev. George C. Adams, D. D., pastor of 
First Church, San Francisco, visit the East 
during the month of October—longer if neces- 
sary—and so far as practicable, present the 
situation in Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
other cities, seeking the co-operation of lead- 
ing pastors and laymen in raising $200,000 for 
the equipment of our injured churches, and 
affording such other relief as the unwonted 
circumstances demand. (2) Also, to ask that 
the second Sunday in November be set apart 
as a day for special effort throughout the de- 
nomination, on the part of our 5,931 churches, 
for this cause, hoping that the largest possible 
expression of interest will not in any way 
militate against the usual annual offering to 
any of our national societies. 

Though large sums of money have been con- 
tributed through Red Cross and other agencies, 
much of it by Christian people, none of it is 
available, neither can it be made available for 
church reconstruction and relief. This also 
is true, that what we are asking is in line 
with the movements of others. Episcopal, 
Methodist, Presbyterian representatives have 
overtured and are yet to overture their con- 
stituencies. Fraternal bodies, business or- 
ganizations, professional orders, have received 
assistance fer re-establishment from friends 
in the East. Congregationalists, always sym- 
pathetic, noted for large responses to human 
needs and religious necessities, will, we feel 
sure, not fail us—and, indeed are only waiting 
for some systematic movement on the part of 
those most concerned. Thus believing, we 
rest our case with the well-nigh three quarter 
million of like faith. 

Remittances may be made to Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff, Treasurer, Barker Block, Berkeley, 
Cal. 

CHARLES R. BROWN, } 
GEORGE C. ADAMS, | Committee on 
J. K. MCLEAN, } Reconstruction 
I. C. MESERVE, | and Relief. 
H. H. WIKOFF. J 

Berkeley, Cal., Aug. 31. 


A Word From Dr. Gladden 


The proposition to have Dr. Adams spend 
a month at the East, presenting the claim of 
the California churches; and to have the sec- 
ond Sunday in November, or some other suit- 
able day designated for contribution to their 
cause in all our churches—seems to me judi- 
cious. The need is great and immediate; and 
no one more authoritatively or more effectively 
than Dr. Adams can present it to our churches. 
Iam sure that he will be welcome every where, 
and I trust that the response of the churches 
will be prompt and liberal. I have seen with 
my own eyes, the desolations of that land; they 
are great and terrible, and the cry of these 
stricken churches is one to which we must not 
turn a heedless ear. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
Jolumbus, O., Sept. 4. 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


NOT A KINGDOM BUILDER 
(Christian Register) 


The minister who can pay his debts, and 
does not, destroys confidence in the church 
faster than he can build it. 


HOLDING UP OR TYING UP 
(The Westminster) 


When Aaron and Hur held up the hands of 
Moses they did what every elder and trustee 
should do by the hands of his pastor. It is 
better than tying them behind. 





Darwin and Huxley and Tyndall were men 
of moral integrity and mental piety. The 
science of our day is saying to us, “* Let us 
pray.” Men like Ramsay and Crookes are on 
their knees.—Dr. F. W. Gunsautlus. c 
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PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS — 


Get Rid of All Your Face Troubles in a 
Few Days’ Time With the Wonderful 
Stuart Caleium Wafers. 


Trial Package Sent Free. 

You cannot have an attractive face or a 
beautiful complexion when your blood is in 
bad order and full of impurities. Impure 
blood means an impure face, always. 

The most wonderful as well as the most 
rapid blood cleanser is Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers. You use them for a few days and 
the difference tells in your face right away. 

Most blood purifiers and skin treatments are 
full of poison. Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are 
guaranteed free from any poison, mercury, 
drug or opiate. They are as harmless as 
water, but the results are astonishing. 

The worst cases of skin diseases have been 
cured in a week by this quick acting remedy. 
It contains the most effective working power 
of any purifier ever discovered—calcium sul- 
phide. Most blood and skin treatments are 
terribly slow. Stuart’s Calcium Wafers have 
cured boilsin three days. Every particle of 
impurity is driven out of your system com- 
pletely, never to return, and it is done without 
deranging your system in the slightest. 

No matter what your trouble is, whether 
pimples, blotches, blackheads, rash, tetter, 
eczema or scabby crusts, you can solemnly 
depend upon Stuart’s Calcium Wafers as 
never- failing. 

Don’t be any longer humiliated by having a 
splotchy face. Don’t have strangers stare at 
you or allow your friends to be ashamed of 
you because of your face. 

Your blood makes you what you are. The 
men and women who forge ahead are those 
with pure blood and pure faces. Did you 
ever stop to think of that? 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are absolutely 
harmless, but the results—mighty satisfying 
to you even at the end of a week. They will 
make you happy because your face will be a 
welcome sight not only to yourself when you 
look in the glass, but to everybody else who 
knows and talks with you. 

We want to prove to you that Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers are beyond doubt the best 
and quickest blood and skin purifier in the 
world—so we will send you a free sample as 
soon as we get your name and address. Send 
for it today and then when you have tried the 
sample you will not rest contented until you 
have bought a 50 cent box at your druggist’s. 

Send us your name and address today and 
we will at once send you by mail a sample 
package, free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 51 
Stuart Building, Marshal), Mich. 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex 
>erience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kanse< 
willmet you six per cent and there is no better securit’ 
nearth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


*#@RKINS @ COMPANY, 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2888 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms. morgue, iressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 7 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hills 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Oct. 7, Sunday. The Law of Honor.—Mark 

9: 30-49. 

James and John did not, of course, imagine 
that they could oust Jesus from his supreme 
place; but they wished the power and glory 
to pass through their hands to others. The 
true ambition of the Christian life is service. 
And because it is self-giving, not self- seeking, 
that evil emulation which rejoices in the fail 
ure of others is wholly absent. John was a 
larger man when he wrote his letters, in which 
self- seeking plays no part. 

Give me, O my Father, the place and work 
which Thou hast determined for me and en- 
able me with quiet strength and stead/ast 
faith to do my part, that Thou mayest find 
new, and, if it please Thee, larger work and joy 
for me in time to come. 


Oct. 8. Christ Magnified.—Phil. 1: 1-20. 

The perfecting was of God, but with their 
consent and wish. This is the most intimate 
of Paul’s letters to the churches. He loved 
all the disciples, but memory and experience 
had brought these Philippians nearest his 
heart. Note the expectation expressed in the 
repeated words, ‘‘until the day of Christ.’’ 
That did not come as Paul expected it. Jesus 
himself knew neither the day nor the hour. 
But the vindication of God’s purpose and 
his recognition of Christ’s people are still the 
expectation of the Church. But methods 
and times we may well leave to God. 


Oct. 9. Life and Death.—Phil. 1: 21-30. 

It was not death which Paul desired, still 
less release from service, but the full sense of 
the presence of Christ. Even that supreme 
desire may have a tinge of selfishness in it if 
we forget the necessities of Christ’s brethren 
here. Heartily to desire God’s will is better 
than earnestly to desire the rest and blessed 
ness of heaven. A life worthy of the good 
news of Christ—how high and forward lead- 
ing is that great ideal. 


Oct. 10. Working out Salvation.—Phil. 2: 

1-18. 

Nothing can be worked out until it is al- 
ready in possession. God has given us the 
gift, it is for us to make the most of it. And 
no man works alone, but in co operation with 
God, who earnestly desires the best for him 
Note the characteristics of this saved life— 
blameless before God, though men may slander, 
and harmless to men. 


Oct. 11. Paul’s Helpers.—Phil. 2: 19-30; 4: 

2-3, 

Asinthe distance only great peaks stand out 
above the mountain range, so in the far age of 
the infant Church only a few great teachers 
stand out clearly. Paul’s many friends and 
helpers did good work, but were not perfect. 
Note the praise of Timothy whom Paul seems 
to have trasted wholly. Eaodia and Syntyche 
survive because as husband and wife they 
could not agree—surely a pitiful immortality 
of remembrance. 


Oct. 12. The True Assurance.—Phil. 3: 1-16. 

Old things had passed away with Paul. His 
confidence rested on personal knowledge in 
life with Christ. Itis the only fall assurance 
and it is open to every one who will live 
with Christ on terms of faith and obedience. 
Neither satisfied nor discouraged, Paul pushed 
on and up to clearer knowledge and serener 
rest. 


Oct. 13. Heaveniy Citizenship.— Phil. 3: 17- 

21; 4: 1-23. 

This vivid sense of the hidden life made 
Paul feel himself an exile. He walked as if 
already in the spiritual world and clothed 
upon with the body of Christ’s glory. Com- 
pare the contrast of the natural and the 
spiritual body [1 Cor. 15: 40-49]. Note the 
element of thoughtfulness in daily living. 
Paul’s ideal was of no haphazard virtue. 


























Book on Howse | HM What Your Closet fi | 200% on trois. 
hold Health sent } hold Health sent 
free, if you men- | Should Be free, if you men- 
tion the name of | tion the name of 
your Plumber. ] O BE SAFE your Plumber. 
ne CAT ae 
Som 
A closet should be ‘ij = 
first of all, free from the = a AA 
odors caused by imperfect cleans- " 
ing or shallow water seal, permitting 
escape of sewer gas. 
” It should be of perfect construction, and 
a not of material subject to rust, corrosion, under- 
: surface discoloration, or cracked and chipped surface 
enamel, such as porcelain enameled iron. 
= If your closet shows any one of the faults mentioned, 
? you are exposed toa direct and dz angerous menace to health. 
; ; If examination or past experience shows your closet to be > ~ 
Bi defective, replace it with the perfect sanitation embodied in os 
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The Closet of Health 


Unlike the ordinary closet, the ‘‘Sy-CLo”’ has a double cleansing action, a com- 
bination of flush from above and a powerful pump like pull from below. The 
downward rush of water creates a vacuum into which the entire contents of the 
bow! is drawn with irresistible sy phonic force. 

The material of the Sy-CLo Closet is heavy white china,hand moulded into a 
single piece without joint orseam ; its surfuce canuot chip off nor crack, and is 
unaffected by acid, water or wear, 

The name“Sy CLo”’ on a closet guar- 
antees thatit is made under thedirection 
and supervision of the Potteries Selling 
Company, ofthe best materials. and with 
the aid of the best engineering skill, and 
has the united endorsement of eighteen 
of the leading potteries of America. 

Booklet on *‘Household Health” sent 
free if you mention the name of your 
plumber. 

Lavatories of every design made of 
the same material as the Sy-CLo Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
— Trenton, N. J. 






































































What You See 
From This Car— 


While whirling through wonderful country of the West, toward 


California 


is surely worth the trouble of packing and the price of 
the ticket. 


The Overland Limited 


ofthe Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 


daily from Chicago is a first- 
class rolling hotel from end to 
end. Electrically lighted and 
ventilated—all the latest books 
and papers—News of the World 
bulletined twice daily, and in 
extras when warranted. 

For booklets and all informa- 
tion address 


























2. L. LOMAX, G.P. Acs ° 
Omaha, Neb. 

















ORIENTAL TOURS 


TOUR A sails Feb. 2, 1907, on Steamship “ Republic” of the White Star Line 
This is our standard tour. A full month in Egypt with full Nile trip. A month in Palestine, with 
option of campiag tour or rail and carriage withvut camp. 
Party for Spain equ Jan. 12, 1907. 
Tour B sails Feb. 2, 1907. Long tour in Egypt, short tour in Palestine. 
— C sails Feb. 23, 1907. Short tour ia Egypt, long tour in Palestine. 
Tour D sails Feb. 23, 1907. Short tour in Egypt and Palestine. Return April 30. 
Cruise by special steamer among the Greek Islands. 








Egypt mt ga ~=s-:sPailestine 


Greece iy ., a | Spain 
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THE ROAD TO THE PYRAMIDS 


Our tours are especially arranged for people who wish a thoroughly satisfactory trip rather than cheapness or speed. 

We call particular attention to the character of our parties. They are made up of cultured and educated men and women. Our parties are 
Imited and conducted so as to secure all the undoubted advantages of party travel in the Orient while at the same time preserving the freedom 
of the individual traveler. We make a specialty of arranging private tours for small parties. 


‘* Today on the Nile,’’ a new book for travelers to Egypt, by H. W. Dunning. Price, postpaid, $2 70. 


H. W. DUNNING C® Co. 


14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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North. South. East West. 











At Home—Abroad 


FiPANose 


hold the same commanding position, 
because of their remarkable capacity 
to withstand climatic influences. 

If space permitted, we could cite 
many voluntary endorsements of this 
most necessary quality. 


125,000 Fischer Pianos in use 


is the world’s selling record and estab- 
lishes beyond dispute our right to the 
title, «“ America’s Home Piano.” 














Our Long-Time, Small-Payment Plan 
pre the artistic standpoint, the Chickering Piano occupies t Paves the Way to Immediate Possession. 
BE 


he 
proudest position of all pianos in the world. { CAUSE of its 





A artistic merit it superseded all A poe rs years before any of the 
merican pianos now manufactured were established. { BECAUSE W: 

it is the Xn American piano of its time now living, and BECAUSE it rite for Catalogue and full particulars. 

stands to-day the recopnized re presentative of the highest develop- 

ment in artistic and scientific piano-building. Its position was not 

gained and is not maintained by purchs — influence. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 813 Tremont St. BOSTON : 
Established 1823 Catalogue upon request J. & Cc. FISCH ER, Dept. P, 


164 FIFTH AVE., near 22d ST. 
































and 68 WEST 125th ST., 





NEW YORK 























